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OUR ADVERTISERS AND 
OURSELVES 
@ ANOTHER term lies directly ahead. To meet it well- 


armed, we must marshal all the forces available to us. 
Our Association through its magazine has already mobil- 
ized and assembled an Army of facts and data. Editorial 
and advertising columns present in marching order fact 
after fact and datum after datum for us to command. Ad¢ 
vertisers, as well as editors, stand upon our orders. 


A Letter-Writing Project at Command 


@ YOU may teach your pupils how to combat one of the 

greatest problems of the wintertime—colds—and, at 
the same time, give them a worthwhile letter-writing exer- 
cise. Smith Brothers have worked out an illustrated teach- 
er’s manual and project sheets for your pupils that they 
feel you will find helpful and of value. 


A Noah Webster Highlight 


® GOOD old Noah Webster has been called “The School- 

master of the Republic,” and apparently his pedagogical 
instinct got the better of him in writing the definition of 
“stove” in his An American Dictionary of the English 
Language, (1828) , for after defining it as “a small box with 
an iron pan, used for holding coals to warm the feet,” he 
adds austerely, “It is a bad practice for young persons to 
accustom themselves to sit with a warm stove under the 
feet.” 


Another Right Start 


® LET one of your New Year’s resolutions be to cut out 

worry and risk with a T. C. U. policy. The experiences 
of many, many teachers under the protection of the T. C. U. 
Umbrella have confirmed the pledges and guarantees of 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters policies. 


Command Good Health for Your Pupils 


®@ ILLUSTRATIONS, text, and arrangement of the Char- 

ters-Smiley-Strang Health and Growth series are ideally 
chosen to arouse and sustain the interest of third to eighth 
graders. The Macmillan Company will be glad to give you 
more specific information about this series. 
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THERE GOES EMILY — 
SHE'S BROKE, HAD TO 
SEND HER WHOLE 
SALARY CHECK HOME 





HOW 


I'M SORRY FOR HER 
BUT 1 HOPE SHE 
DOESN'T ASK 

ME FOR MONEY 


THEY AVOIDED ME WHEN 


THEY KNEW I WAS “BROKE” 


But | Surprised Them All By 
Not Borrowing A Nickel 
From Friend Or Relative 


“Of course I couldn’t have done other- 
wise. When mother wired me that S. O. S. 
call I simply endorsed my salary check 
and mailed it home. But it certainly left 
me in a pickle—rent unpaid, bills piled 
up, no cash to do me until next payday. 

“And the other teachers—how they 
avoided me when they knew I was broke! 
At that I didn’t blame them. They had 
troubles of their own. But I i 
them all. I didn’t borrow a nickle from 
friend or relative. My secret? That 
Household ad I ran across in my teach- 
er’s magazine.” 

This is the solution, with personal 
variations, that hundreds of schoolteach- 
ers have found to the problem ted 
ely ey emergency. The Household 

n for Schoolteachers is a confidential, 
businesslike method, requiring no signa- 
tures but the teacher’s own. There is not 
the slightest trace of embarrassment or 
humiliation in the transaction. You need 
-4 a about this pene that is avail- 
able to you in case of emergency. Mail 
this coupon today! ad 








for full amount of your loan. 





H oO USEH oO LD FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES: 
CHICAGO— 14th F1., 105 W. Madison St.—Ph. Franklin 0888 


G 

Hill Arcade Bidg.—Main 
JOLIET— 3rd Floot aa 
Peoples pena Sectias ‘g 
Personal Appearance N—ath Floor PEORIA~3ed Floor 
@ 9 Lincola Bidg. Lehmann Bldg.—Phone 4-5177 

ON the stage and in the classroom “Personal Appear- ROCKFORD—6th Floor 

ance” makes a “big hit.” A visit to downtown Chicago SPRINGFIELD Room 1004, 
affords an opportunity of seeing the play; and of consulting 


al a 10th Fl. Myers Bldg Mate 682 
: : : UKEGAN—53rd Floor, Waukegan Nat. Bk. Bidg.—Ont. 7111 
with Madame Stiver, a leader for forty years in her field, me 

without obligation. The details of her services are given 


FREE— Booklet and Application Blank 
in this issue. 


A Unique Plant for Your Classroom 


®@ LET the children see a cotton boll direct from a southern 
plantation and then remove the seeds and plant them. 


See page 60 of your October issue. 





Send today for free >opy of “The House n for Teachers,” specimen 
application blank and other information. Fill in, mail this coupon NOW! 
aaa eS eS eS ee ee ee ee oe 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 
Please mail me, free of c q brochure “The 
Plan for Schocitenchers” eat pao Ant ication Claak nt 
«gma that this places m. under no ition to negotiate 


Facts 


© ARE you interested in what other schools are doing? 

Send for a copy of “Ten Facts about Shorthand,” 
offered in this issue, which contains some interesting and 
valuable statements on the extent and type of shorthand 
taught throughout the country. 














HAPPY New Year to you... Yes, 
during every one of the 97 weeks. By 
actual count there were 97 different 
weeks celebrated last year, among 
which were National Thrift Week, 
Book Week, Life Insurance Week, etc. 


wr 
THERE is only one book by means 
of which your pupils can acquire the 
priceless habit of using reference 
books—the dictionary. Encourage 
the habit with THe Winston Simp i- 
FIED Dictionary, the only dictionary 
that defines every word so that its 
meaning can be understood instantly. 


Life begins at—45.59 years. 
In a study to determine the 
age when the humanintellect 
attains its greatest power, it 
was found that 940 famous 
American and British writers had their 
masterpieces published when they had 
reached this average age. 


Fn ae 

RICH in plus values is the J. Russell 
Smith Single-Cycle Plus Geography 
Series. AMERICAN LANDS AND PEOPLES 
and ForEIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES 
comprise the single cycle, preceded by 
Home Fo.ixs and Wortp Fo.ks, and 
followed by Our INpusTRIAL WorLp, 
as the plus parts of the series. Other | 
plus values include human-use ap- 
proach, vivid style, modern activities, 
over 2000 illustrations, and sturdy 
“Hercules” bindings. 


—_—" 
DURING colonial days, books which 
offended were publicly punished. One 
such case occurred in Boston in 1754 
when the hangman, in the middle of 
King Street, burned a pamphlet which 
criticized a court. 








| Almost unbelievable is the 
record of the modern lan- 
guagestudents at Cleveland, | 
Ohio—only one failure in 
C.E.B.examsinseven years. 
And in various tests given to high schools | 
all over the country, the Cleveland | 
schools averaged 24, 30, 34, 55, 87, 90, 
and 92 per cent above the United States 
median. Textbooks based on the 
Cleveland Plan are available in French 
and Spanish—write for information. | 


Ow" 
PREPARING for your second-| 
semester needs? Remember Simpson’s | 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY AND LOGARITHMS | 
—the most practical trigonometry ever 
written, and the most teachable, par- 
ticularly for high schools. 


~~ 
THAT only white people comprise | 
the Caucasian race is a general belief, 
but about 40 per cent of it is not white. 
Such Caucasians as pure-blooded Abys- 
sinians (Ethiopians) have skin as | 
black as any Negro tribe on earth. 
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Education 


An Introduction to Education, by Emma 
Reinhardt, Ph.D., head of the Department 
of Education, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College and Frank A. Beu, M.A., dean of 
the faculty, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College. Boston: The Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1140 Columbus Avenue. Price, 
$3.00. 

Given a perspective of the child he is to 
instruct, the school in which he works, and 
his own professional necessities, problems 
and relationships, the student of education 
should be prepared to set forth on an effec- 
tive program of personal and professional 
development. It is this threefold task of 
orientation that the authors of An Introduc- 
tion to Education undertake. They are 
singularly prepared to make a discriminat- 
ing selection of subject matter, to treat it 
adequately in the light of present neds, and 
to adapt it to those students who find them- 
selves in need of a survey course in the field 
of education. 


Guidance 

The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior- 
Problem Children by Dr. Harry J. Baker, 
director, and Virginia Traphagen, mental 
examiner, psychological clinic, Detroit public 


schools. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935. 393 pages. Cloth. List price, 
$2.50. 


With the present emphasis on teaching the 
child instead of presenting subject matter 
and the recognition of the need of an objec- 
tive attitude toward behavior problems, the 
teacher is presented with the necessity of 
understanding the psychological bases of 
behavior. In the Detroit Scale of Behavior 
Factors, around which the book is written, 
the authors offer an instrument for the ob- 


| jective measurement of behavior in all grada- 


tions from the normal and a very careful and 
suggestive discussion of the psychological, 
especially the emotional, implications of each 
item. While the authors warn of the dangers 
in putting diagnostic procedures into the 
hands of relatively unskilled and inexpe- 
rienced workers, they, conclude that “the 
risks involved are more than outweighed by 
the help which children may receive from 
a careful study and thorough analysis.” The 
book contains a great fund of practical sug- 
gestions for procedure in both the diagnosis 
and treatment of malbehavior cases, the sub- 
ject matter is admirably organized, and so 
interestingly presented that the layman will 
not find reading difficult. 


Health Education 


Health Stories, Book Three by Anna B. 
Towse, Florence E. Matthews, and William 
S. Gray. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. A new book in the Curriculum Foun- 
dation Series. [Illustrated in four colors. 
Cloth. 208 pages. Price $0.76. 

Organized in units, Health Stories, Book 
Three covers all important phases of per- 
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sonal and public health which will be useful 
to third-grade children. Its interesting 
stories centered around life situations, nu- 
merous activity suggestions, and fine illus- 
trations combine to make a cheerful, whole- 
some book with strong appeal to the child. 
From the reading standpoint, it is as easy 
as the average basal reader for the grade. 


Home Economics 


Homemaking: An Integrated Teaching 
Program, by Evelyn Herrington. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 W. 32d 
St. Cloth. Illustrated, 205 pages. Price 
$2.00. 

The home-making apartment has recently 
been subjected to many pros and cons. 
Miss Herrington’s book describes explicitly 
how her program may be put into operation 
and directed effectively under various con- 
ditions. It discusses the set-up of the home- 
making apartment, how the program is or- 
ganized, how the students are routed through 
the apartment, the parts played by the ad- 
ministrator and the teacher, the relationships 
of the activities, the objectives, and testing 
results. Incidentally there is much to com- 
mend the plan to the teacher faced with 
the problem of limited equipment. 


School Law 


The Third Yearbook of School Law. 1935. 
Edited and published by M. M. Chambers, 
722 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. Cloth. 
120 pages. Price, $1.00. 

“A narrative topical summary of decisions 
of the higher courts in all states of the 
United States in cases involving school law, 
as reported during the preceding year,” is 
the descriptive subtitle. Dr. George W. 
Rightmire, president of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, in the Foreword calls attention to 
the values of such a comparative study in 
stimulating the tendency toward statutory 
uniformity among the states and the socio- 
logical consideration of trends which it 
makes possible. 


Science 

The Bird Kingdom. Chicago: The Or- 
thovis Company, 1328 South Wabash Avenue. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. Five or 
more copies less 25 percent; ten or more 
copies less 40 percent. 





OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 





FEBRUARY 

20 The International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, 14th annual con- 

vention, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, February 


20-22, 1936. 
22 Department of Superintendence, 
N..E. A., annual meeting, St. Louis, 


February 22-27, 1936. 

27 Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, national convention, Palmer 

House, Chicago, February 27-29. The theme § 

of the conference will be Child Develop § 

ment—the Basis of an Educational Program. 
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Special Class Curricula 





Courtesy Rochester (N.Y.) Public Schools 
Girls of the Special Class for Retarded Children 
Getting Some of Their Canned Fruit and Vegetables 
for the Teachers’ Lunch 


@ OUR knowledges concerning the 

nature and needs of exceptional 
children are of very recent origin. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that edu- 
cational provision for these children 
is conspicuously inadequate. In this 
Journal, I emphasized the recency 
(and the inadequacy) of the provision 
for gifted children.* Similar condi- 
tions also are found for the feeble- 
minded. 

Feeblemindedness, always present in 
the race, was not differentiated clearly 
from insanity until the careful edu- 
cation of the Wild Boy of Aveyron was 
attempted, following his dramatic dis- 
covery in 1797. The boy, found by 
some hunters, was thought to exem- 
plify savagery in his stage of develop- 
ment, having acquired only the rudi- 
mentary adjustments necessary in 
primitive life. It was thought that the 


Note: Illustrations were lent the Itirvom Teacuen 
through the good offices of Miss Elise Martens, Senior 
Specialist, Education of Exceptional Children, U.S. 
Office of Education. 

*C/. The ltmom Tescuen, 1934, 23, 113 ff. 


development of this child 
could be recorded, and 
that his transitional idea- 
tional stages (from sava- 
gery to civilization) 
might be realistically de- 
scribed. Itard, a French 
physician, worked long 
and patiently with him, 
but declared finally that 
the child, an idiot, could 
not be restored to nor- 
malcy. , 


Itard, judged this work 
unsuccessful; however, 
his pupil, Seguin, noted 
the progress of the boy, 
and later initiated the 
great work of providing 
appropriate training for 
the feebleminded. In 
1848, Seguin aroused 
rather widespread interest 
in this endeavor during 
his lectures in this coun- 
try. It was not until the 
close of the century, however, that 
school classes were organized for the 
dull and the feebleminded. 

The opening of the first psychologi- 
cal clinic in 1896 (by Witmer at the 
University of Pennsylvania) marked 
perhaps the beginning of effective in- 
terest in, and psychological study of 
the feebleminded. To Alfred Binet the 
credit rightly belongs for the develop- 
ment of a quantitative device for 
gauging intelligence, and thereby dif- 
ferentiating feeblemindedness from in- 
sanity.’ Binet in France, and Terman 
in America, have led thousands of 
workers to study the feebleminded. 
And L. M. Terman, more than any 
other individual, stimulated the de- 
velopment of special classes in this 
country. 


Definition of Feeblemindedness 
Following the definitions of the 


1This discussion is based largely upon R. Pintner’s 
account, Chap. 20, A Handbook of Child Psychology 
(2d Ed. Revised), Clark University Press, 1935. 
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For the Retarded 


By PAUL A. WITTY 
Northwestern University 


American Association for the Study of 
the Feebleminded (1911) one may 
state that: 


1. The term “feebleminded” is used 
to refer to all degrees of mental de- 
fect caused by arrested or imperfect 
mental development—the person so 
affected is incapable of managing him- 
self or his affairs with ordinary 
prudence. 

2. Idiots, deeply affected, never 
exceed the mental level of the normal 
child of two years. 

3. Imbeciles, higher than the idiot, 
do not exceed the mental level of the 
normal child of seven years. 

4. Morons, the highest grade of 
feebleminded, do not exceed the level 
of the normal child of twelve. 


It is clear that, with the exception 
of the first item (which depends upon 
social and economic criteria) , all other 
criteria rest upon intelligence test re- 
sults. The intelligence test, it appears, 
gives the most reliable, generally ac- 
cepted basis for identifying the feeble- 
minded. We shall be concerned, there- 
fore, in this paper with children of 
low I. Q.’s, realizing, of course, that 
the criterion implying social incom- 
petency is not fully taken into account. 
Nevertheless, many statistical studies 
show clearly that individuals in the 
lowest one to two per cent of the pop- 
ulation (I. Q.’s below 70 or 73) exhibit 
social incompetency and usually fall 
below an empirical standard of social 
adequacy. 

Estimates of the frequency of feeble- 
minded children in the public schools 
vary from about .5 to 4 percent. Pint- 
ner states: “In all probability, there- 
fore, we may take this estimate of 
about 1 percent of the population of 
countries like Great Britain or the 
United States as being feebleminded in 
the sense that the degree of mental 
defect is so great as to make them prac- 
tically useless in modern society” (p. 
813)’ 


*Pintner, R. Ibid. 
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The preponderance of evidence 
points to the fact that feebleminded- 
ness is inherited. Hollingworth states 
that 90 percent of the cases are here- 
ditary, Tredgold, 80 percent. There- 
fore, there appears to be no cure for 
feeblemindedness. Although feeble- 
minded children are below the aver- 
age in physical development, they are 
as-a group not sharply delimited as to 
type or physiological condition. At- 
tempts have been made to increase the 
mental (and social) efficiency of the 
feebleminded through physical ther- 
apy: tonsils have been removed, sur- 
gical operations performed, teeth 
drawn, and nutrition improved; yet 
the mental condition of the feeble- 
minded has been altered little, if at 
all. It seems that Terman’s assertion 
is valid; namely, accidents and disease 
are less likely to jeopardize normal 
mental development than students of 
mental deficiency have held. 

Our hope, therefore, lies in early 
identification and systematic and care- 
fully planned training for this group. 
This presents a problem for every 
school administrator since there are 
some 450,000 children who are men- 
tally retarded to a degree such that 
they require special education. Ac- 
cording to the White House Conference 
Report on Special Education (1931) 
less than 60,000 of these are enrolled 
in special classes. — 


Provision for the Retarded 


What is the nature of the provision 
now being made for these children? 
In 1931 the writer, collaborating with 
Florence Beaman, studied 540 special 
classes enrolling almost 12,000 chil- 
dren.’ Investigation of the type of 
school, promotional schemes, and time 
and subject allotment shows that in 
most cases the instructional methods 
and subject matter resemble closely 
those of the regular elementary 
schools. Twenty-one cities indicated 
that most of the special classes are 
located in elementary grade school 
buildings; 10 cities have this arrange- 
ment exclusively. Two cities have all 
classes in special schools or centers; 
7 provide both special school and ele- 
mentary school organization. 

Actual classroom procedures and 
promotional practices follow closely 
those of the typical local elementary 
schools. Three of thirty cities reported 
an activity program in 27 classes; one 


°Cf. Witty, P. A. and Beaman, F. N. Practices in 
Special Classes. Educational Trends, 1931, I, No. 1, 
4-16, 
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city made no report on this item, but 
the remaining cities listed subject mat- 
ter provision strikingly similar to that 
in their regular elementary schools. 
The typical school’ made the follow- 
ing time allotment for individual sub- 
jects: 1 hour for reading and related 
activities, 50 minutes for arithmetic, 
20 minutes for spelling, and over 1.5 
hours for handwork. The rest of the 
daily schedule was divided among sub- 
jects such as: physical education, pen- 
manship, and music. Herein, one sees 
the subjects of the ordinary elemen- 
tary school transferred (in all essen- 
tial features) to the special class; the 
rigid time-schedule program appears 
to typify most schools; and few ac- 
tivity programs are reported. There 
are exceptions, of course, and these 
exceptions are worthy of more detailed 
treatment, for they exemplify the best 
features of individualized instruction 
and intrinsic interest programs; they 
employ carefully graded units, inte- 
grated in accord with the child’s de- 
velopmental levels in interest and 
ability. Nevertheless, the data show 
strikingly the need for a scientific de- 
velopment of the curriculum and the 
formulation of more appropriate tech- 
nique for instruction. There is a need 
also for intelligent adjustment of work 
to the intellectual maturity and inter- 
ests of the adolescent subnormal child.* 


Play of Menta! Deviates 


In another investigation the play of 
approximately 2,500 special class chil- 
dren was studied; 100 special class 
teachers observed and recorded the 
recreational life of their children in 


‘Cj. Educational Trends, Op. cit., p. 11. 
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Courtesy Battle Creek (Mich.) Public Schools 


Interior of Natural History Museum. A Special Class Activity 


and out of school.’ The typical class 
for the subnormal child sets a stereo- 
type in play; it draws for the most 
part upon activities of restricted edu- 
cative value and of questionable ther- 
apeutic effectiveness. The play life of 
the children in school was studied. 
Five of the first fifteen preferences of 
the boys are games and activities of a 
highly organized type; and over half 
of the girls’ activities are organized 
games of the type played during 
typical school game periods. 

The data regarding the extra-school 
play activities most enjoyed suggest 
the potency of the school in affecting 
the leisure of these groups. Once more 
do we observe that the play activities 
engaged in by these children are typi- 
cally games. Surprising it is that sev- 
eral of these games require a degree 
of organization and of originality not 
generally considered characteristic of 
mentally retarded children. Games 
such as basket ball, tennis, and volley 
ball require motor skill, prudence, 
and foresight—qualities conspicuously 
lacking in the dull. The comprehension 
of complicated rules, the teamwork, 
and the general understanding neces- 
sary for taking part in these games are 
characteristics not usually ascribed to 
the feebleminded. The frequency of 
highly organized games among the 
children’s favorites warrants the fol- 
lowing question: Are these games 
played with actual understanding and 
with increasing skill as the children 
mature, or are the rules followed me- 
chanically and is understanding par- 
ticipation precluded? 


5C/. Witty, P. A. and Beaman, F. N. The Play of 
Mental Deviates. Mental Hygiene, 1933, 17, 618-634. 
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Certainly, it seems that the typical 
special class is failing to utilize the 
spontaneous play life of children in 
motivating school work, in fostering 
emotional control and social adjust- 
ment. It was suggested therefore that 
special class. curricula should en- 
compass: 

1. A well-balanced program re- 
quiring play activity not predominant- 
ly of the game type. 

2. A program of play activities re- 
lated to the child’s community life, 
providing for gradual and progressive 
growth in social experience. 

3. Recognition of the interests, 
however immature, of special-class 
children through provision for an in- 
creased amount of “free play” under 
stimulating conditions. 

4. Realization that play activities 
serve as an effective motivating and 
educative influence in the social and 
academic education of special-class 
children. 

Several recent attempts to base an 
activity program upon the spontaneous 
interests of children show the signifi- 
cant contribution that play, in a broad 
sense, can make in the social adjust- 
ment and educational attainment of 
special-class children. 


The Activity Curriculum 
At the Montefiori School, Chicago, 


Florence Beaman devised a curriculum 
based upon detailed study of the ac- 
tivity preferences of the children.’ 
Free expression in an activity program 
followed. The subject matter was de- 
veloped especially for special-class 
use, containing two types of materials: 
(1) that for the development of social 
experience and individual adjustment 
(group games, music, dramatics, and 
group manual projects) and, (2) pro- 
jects associated with the special inter- 
ests of each child. The broad topic 
followed during the six months’ ex- 
periment was “Shelter.” Reading, 
writing, number work, and spelling 
were allowed to make natural contri- 
butions to the integrated development 
of each child. The activities of the 
children were individualized (after 
careful case study of every child had 
occurred) , but all work was articulated 
about this single unit from which 
numerous avenues led to vital prob- 
lems in the immediate environment. 
The gains upon informal tests, upon 
standardized tests, and upon tests of 
motor coérdination, prudence and fore- 


~ Described in her unpublished Maer thesis, filed 
in Deering Library, North y 
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thought showed significantly better re- 
sults for the children engaged in the 
“activity” programs than for children 
of comparable ability and social-eco- 
nomic status who were enrolled in 
classes in which typical special-class 
procedures were followed. Significant 
indeed was the improved social ad- 
justment of the children in the “ac- 
tivity” group; this was empirically ob- 
served and practically demonstrated in 
work requiring cooperative endeavor 
and self-direction. All results indi- 
cated that a curriculum based upon 
carefully ascertained needs and inter- 
ests of the special-class child permits 
the subnormal child to develop not 
only the academic skills, but also the 
important attitudes necessary in suc- 
cessful group living. It is to be hoped 
that additional experimentation of this 
type will result in a better situation 
than that found in a recent survey in 
which “only slightly more than half 
of the special classes were using cur- 
ricula designed for special classes,” 
and “only 29 out of 631 classes re- 
ported the use of activity programs.” 


Of course, in “activity” programs, 
the following (characteristic) objec- 
tives of the special class are recog- 
nized; indeed, they are inherent in the 
programs: continuous diagnosis and 
observation of the status of the child 
in his physical, mental, educational, 
emotional, and social development; 
differentiated instruction (but also 
highly motivated group activity in 
which sharing and cooperation are 
basic) ; happiness (obviously a goal) ; 
and utility. 

The objective—utility—which is fre- 
quently interpreted as implying narrow 
and specific vocational training, is of 
minor significance in the activity cur- 
riculum since the children must par- 
ticipate in many activities which, as 
Elise Martens points out,’ will lead 
them to become self-respecting and 
self-reliant adults. Social adjustment 
and maximum individual growth 
supercede ali other aims. 


The program need not be pre- 
carious; it can be developed carefully 
(and somewhat objectively) from in- 
dividual study of the needs of each 
child. The following study illustrates 
this practice. 


Georgia Rogers® observed thirty re- 





Cf. Martens, Elise H. Introduction to Group Ac- 
tivities for Mentally Retarded Children. U.S. Dept. of 
the Interior. Office of Ed i 1933, Bulletin No. 7. 





®Rogers, Georgia. An Experimental Activity Curricu- 
lum Providing Reading Readiness for Retarded Children. 
Unpublished Master's Thesis, North Uni y 
1934. 
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tarded primary school children for 
twenty half-hour play periods. Rec- 
ords were kept of these play periods; 
and the Van Alstyne’ technique was 
utilized for securing objective data. 
The children were given intelligence 
tests, the Pressey Classification Test, 
and the Van Wagenen Reading Readi- 
ness Test in an effort to ascertain the 
many-sided nature of each child. 

The play equipment provided for 
this study consisted of 


balls wooden beads 
books clay 

dolls doll furniture 
jumping ropes peg boards 
ring toss trains 

small cars pull toys 


woodwork tools 


The most popular activities were 
ascertained, and the curriculum was 
developed about these indicators of in- 
trinsic interests.” 


Contrary to the results of other 
studies, there appeared no marked 
differences in the choices of play ma- 
terials by the boys and the girls, al- 
though the boys selected blocks, balls 
and beads while the girls chose the 
doll house, blocks, balls, beads and 
peg boards. Great individual differ- 
ences were disclosed, however, which 
suggest that reading material must be 
selected in terms of the child’s par- 
ticular background of experience. In 
some studies, it appears that the play 
choices of children are frequently asso- 
ciated somewhat closely with their 
mental ages. The child of 6 with a 
mental age of 4 often chooses mater- 
ials selected by 4 year old children. 
Enormous individual differences, how- 
ever, indicate that an adequate pro- 
gram of special education must depend 
upon intelligent provision of abundant 
materials and activities to fulfill the 
varying needs. 

Another significant phase of the 
child’s development is his vocabulary. 
Rogers” studied also the vocabularies 
of the 30 retarded children. She re- 
corded sentences and short conversa- 
tions in the schoolroom, on the play- 


*Van Alstyne, Dorothy. Play Behavior and Choice 
of Play Activities of Pre-School Children. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1932. 

Other sources for the study of play: Farwell, 
Louise. Reactions of Kindergarten, First, and Second 
Grade Children to Constructive Play Materials. Genetic 
Psychology Monograph, November, 1930. Lehman, H. 
and Witty, P. A. Psychology of Play Activities. 
Barnes, 1927. Witty, P. A. Deviates in Play. T. C. 
Contributions to Education, No. 470, 1931. Rogers, 
Mina S. Curricular Implications of the Play Activities 
of Selected Children. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
Northwestern University, 1934. 


MRogers, Georgia. An Experimental Activity Cur- 
riculum Providing Reading Readiness for Retarded 
Children. Op. cit. 


(Continued on page 158) 
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Teaching Health in the Rural School 


By ELIZABETH B. BALL, M.D. 


Pediatrician 
Division of Child Hygiene 
State Department of Public Health 


@ SINCE much of our health protec- 

tion is secured through joint action 
we welcome the opportunity to place 
this article before you for your con- 
sideration with the hope that it may be 
helpful to some, stimulating to others; 
and to those familiar with the subject, 
may you agree with Bacon in his state- 
ment, “The next best thing to knowing 
a thing is to know where to find it.” 

It would seem that the -rural teach- 
er has, at least, a few advantages over 
the teacher in larger centers. As a 
rule country folk are good cooperat- 
ors, it is not so difficult to get the 
group to work together; they have the 
community spirit for they all know 
each other and each one prefers to 
sing in the chorus rather than to sing 
his own song. The school is fre- 
quently the recreation center, the place 
of meeting where everybody goes, old 
and young, to meet the neighbors, to 
discuss market and crop conditions, 
farm improvements, deaths, sickness 
and who has a new baby. The com- 
munity is really a big family with 
every member taking some part either 
active or passive. The rural women 
are realizing that successful parent- 
hood is not a matter of “happen- 
stance.” They are studying what to 
expect in the physical, mental and 
emotional development of children of 
varying ages. 

The children attending rural school 
spend much of their time in the great 
out-of-doors, which means fresh air, 
sunshine, play, birds, flowers, growth 
—all of which in turn means they 
have a wonderful opportunity to ob- 
serve life and to learn how to live. 
But do they? When we consult sta- 
tistics, we realize there is much room 
for improvement. 

Since the first named of the seven 
cardinal aims of education is the pro- 
motion of good health, you teachers 
need not fear criticism from the school 
board that you are bringing in some 
newfangled ideas; putting notions in 


The author answers many practical ques- 
tions that will present themselves 


the children’s heads and making them 
critical of living habits in the home. 
My reference to this situation is based 
on experience in this State, both recent 
and remote, which makes me realize 
that the school health program has not 
progressed as far as we at times in cer- 
tain localities think it has. The field 
is new. The art of training for health 
is developing. In a measure we are 
in the position mentioned by the old 
lady who explained her boisterousness 
on returning from a camp meeting by 
the fact that she was “gettin” religion. 
Reminded that the Temple of Solomon 
was raised without the tap of. a ham- 
mer, the old lady replied, “Oh, Lordy, 
we ain’t thinkin’ bout buildin’ temples, 
we’se only blastin’ now.” Health edu- 
cation is in the blasting stage, and 
you and I realize the importance of 
that stage in any work that is to be 
both lasting and effective. 


The Teacher's Health 


Educators as well as health workers 
are coming to realize that the first re- 
quirement for successful health teach- 
ing often involves the blasting away of 
personal indifference to the problem. 
The teacher must be convinced that 
health is a fundamental requirement 
for happiness and success in life if she 
is to guide her pupils to live health- 
fully; that human beings need health 
every day; that health habits are es- 
sential requirements for living well, 
being well and acting well; that many 
of life’s problems are more easily 
solved by the truly healthy; that good 
physical health usually abets good 
mental health and makes it possible 
for people to live together satisfactor- 
ily; that health can be procured by 
most folk who are willing to learn 
the rules and play the health game. 
These are some of the necessary per- 
sonal convictions and practices of a 
teacher who would contribute to the 
school health program. 

The teachers’ own health is funda- 





mental in education for two reasons: 

First, it is found that children look 
to teachers for living illustration. They 
ask, “Do you do this?” or, “Why 
don’t you do this?” 

“The great thing,” says Edward Di- 
vine, “is an enthusiasm for health.” 
One is very unlikely to have any genu- 
ine enthusiasm for a good which he 
himself is too indolent to work for. 
The ideally effective health teacher 
will be the teacher who literally en- 
joys good health, who willingly and 
religiously practices the health habits 
offered to the children and who dem- 
onstrates in appearance (good posture, 
sensible shoes) and by vigor and good 
nature that good health conduct is 
beneficial. 

Second, the influence of a teacher 
physically below par upon the devel- 
oping child is likely to be unwhole- 
some. Such a teacher (youth as well 
as age is guilty) is not quite equal to 
her task, she constantly feels a sense 
of partial defeat, and becomes irritable 
and unjust. Her influence upor de- 
veloping childhood may be like that 
of a blight upon growing plants. Even 
if she does not lose her position she 
really fails. Would a mother like her 
own child to be placed in the hands of 
such a teacher? Does one wish to be 
such a teacher for any other woman’s 
child? The healthy teacher is more 
generally cheerful, happy in all her 
relations, likely to be just in disci- 
pline, inclined to stimulate by encour- 
agement (not by odious comparison) 
and exerts upon the growing child the 
influence of sunshine. 

“We need more robust teachers,” 
says Eliot. Teaching is no job for a 
weakling. Experience shows the most 
common cause of failure of normal 
school students, future teachers, to be 
lack of energy, active ill-health or poor 
physical tone. 

In many school systems every teach- 
er is required to have a thorough ex- 
amination by a physician with a 
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Classroom Growth Record 
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Continuous records of hagbt and waght of 
the pup! as imdicatsons of growth are valuable 
to edmumetrators amd teachers: 


‘The school physician may demure thet coo 
tuneed loss of weight or talure to gam over 
two oF three months should be brought to bee 
attenoon or te thet of the parents thet they 
may oooh the advice of the Lamily phywcian 




















IT IS MORE IMPORTANT TO KNOW THAT A CHILD. IS GAINING THAN THAT HE OR SHE 
WEIGHS ANY PARTICULAR AMOUNT AT A CERTAIN TIME 


WATCH INDIVIDUAL TRENDS 





“health positive” attitude, before be- mended by the State Department of 


ing considered as an applicant or re- 
ceiving reappointment. The teacher is 
also required to know the general prin- 
ciples of health education, nutrition, 
school hygiene, mental hygiene, health 
of childhood and adolescence, first 
aid and physical education. Such 
teachers have a constructive under- 
standing of health, are keen to observe 
the health of the children, are ready to 
support a health program in the 
schools, and are able to correlate as 
well as apply health teaching in any 
situation. 

Let us say we have a health-minded 
teacher, how will it be possible to 
bring to the child the experience that 
will fit him for “successful participa- 
tion” in later life activities, which will 
enable him to attain to his highest pos- 
sible degree of social efficiency. We 
shall endeavor to discuss a few of the 
outstanding health activities. 


Physical Examination 


Because of the large percentage of 
children handicapped in their physi- 
cal and mental development by remed- 
iable defects, the logical starting 
point for the school health program is 
medical inspection. The physical ex- 


amination for a school child as recom- 


Public Health is made by a physician 
and with the parent present. The 
pliysician is assisted by a trained pub- 
lic health nurse but is personally re- 
sponsible for interpreting the child’s 
physical condition to the parent and 
the relationship of physical condition 
to home and school health practices. 
The following incident will serve 
partially to illustrate how valuable 
and far-reaching this service is. A 
young man teaching a rural school 
where the services of a school nurse 
are not available sends the State De- 
partment of Public Health an invita- 
tion early in the school year to con- 
duct physical examinations for the 
thirteen to twenty pupils in his school. 
He says the school year really does 
not begin until medical inspection day. 
As soon as we give him a definite date, 
he sends request slips home to the 
parents who sign and return them to 
the school. These slips may be se- 
cured from the Illinois Department 
of Public Health. On the morning of 
the appointed day the parents arrive 
about 9:30 o’clock for the examina- 
tion. About three o’clock in the after- 
noon the school directors join the par- 
ty and a general but informal meeting 
is held. The doctor and the nurse 








explain some of the details of the ex- 
aminations with emphasis on the im- 
portance of follow-up work. At this 
time they have an opportunity also to 
suggest desirable improvements in the 
school buildings. This teacher says 
these meetings always result in defi- 
nite accomplishments regarding equip- 
ment, books, etc. Later many of the 
children have physical defects correct- 
ed and some are vaccinated and im- 
munized for smallpox and diphtheria. 
The teacher does follow-up work dur- 
ing school hours by correlating health 
work with instruction in othef sub- 
jects. After allowing sufficient time 
for corrections to be made he puts up 
a Classroom Growth Record which 
stimulates interest and is helpful in 
securing results. He weighs the chil- 
dren each month and helps them to 
work out health posters. They write 
their own health plays and stage them 
for the parents. The children also 
have a health club (Do Your Best 
Club). Instead of enrolling under 
their own names each one represents 
some health habit which has been 
somewhat difficult to acquire. For in- 
stance, one little fat boy who loved 
sweets, was called Captain Sweet-less; 
a little girl who liked to stay up late 
at night was Princess Sleepy Time and 
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so on. This teacher also keeps a box of 
tooth picks for dirty nails and a sup- 
ply of paper handkerchiefs for those 
who forget a handkerchief or bring a 
soiled one. 


The School Lunch 


In your rural schools the majority 
of the children bring their lunch. 
Some of them get up early and walk 
a long way to school; the food in the 
dinner pail is often insufficient both in 
quantity and quality to meet their 
physical needs. It has been agreed 
that a hot dish to supplement this 
lunch will help balance the menus. 
There are various ways to solve this 
problem. In one school each child 
brought with his lunch each day a 
spoon and a small jar of food to be 
warmed for him before noon. One 
mother donated a wash boiler and 
rack which she used for summer can- 
ning. At recess the rack is put into 
the boiler, four quarts of water are 
added, the fruit jars with loosened 
tops are placed on the rack, and the 
cover put on the boiler. By noon the 
jars of food standing in the hot water 
are throughly heated. After the pupils 
have washed their hands, all sit down 
at a table covered with a crepe paper 
tablecloth and supplied with paper 
napkins furnished by the teacher. 

One school that lacked a stove suit- 
able for this purpose was given an old 
two-burner oil stove which the boys 
fixed up. Hot air registers serve in 
one school. Among the foods that 
reheat best are those that contain milk 
and they are usually enjoyed because 
they furnish moisture which is too of- 
ten lacking in the usual school box 
lunch. 

An instructive and interesting health 
play in one act, “The School Lunch 
Room,” appeared in Hygeia, Septem- 
ber, 1929. (Copy will be loaned by 
Illinois Department of Public Health.) 
May I suggest where you may secure a 
few of the pamphlets on school lunch: 

The Lunch Hour at School, Depart- 
ment of Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

School Lunches, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Farmers’ Bulletin—712 

You Have an “A” Lunch, National 
Dairy Council, 111 North Canal St., 
Chicago. 

Hand-Washing Facilities 

Often it is necessary for the teacher 

to provide some means for hand-wash- 


ing. For the following suggestions 
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we are indebted to some observant 
public health nurses and _ interested 
teachers who have planned and tried 
out the following ideas: 

One enterprising teacher had a local 
hardware dealer insert a small faucet 
into the common galvanized water pail 
near the bottom. The pail full of 
warm water is placed on a table with 
the faucet projecting over the edge. 
Then, at hand-washing time the faucet 
is turned open and the children march 
by the receptacle each in turn washing 
his hands. A pail below catches the 


dirty water. This device is used in a 




















Hand-Washing Equipment 


number of rural schools now. One 
teacher has the phonograph play a 
march for the hand-washing ceremony. 

A plan devised for washing hands 
under running water, even in schools 
that have no running water, calls for 
the following equipment: a pail to 
serve as a sink, a gallon measure to 
hold the water, and an oil can to hold 
liquid soap. 

A few have purchased five gallon, 
covered paint pails and have had 
faucets soldered in them. These they 
use for drinking water until noon and 
then add enough water that has been 
heated on the furnace top to make it 
comfortable for hand-washing. 

Homemade liquid soap is prepared 
as follows: 1 cake of soap is cut up 
fine and left to soak in enough water 
to cover, then boiled for 5 minutes 
with 4 quarts of water. (This may set, 
but it will shake up for use.) A lubri- 
cating oil can with fairly large open- 
ing is used for the liquid soap. (If un- 
able to obtain one with a large open- 
ing cut off the top for desired size.) 
A quart oil measure for water is 
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easier than a pitcher for pouring. Half 
a paper towel may be used for the 
smaller children. 

The basin or pail may be set on a 
box to catch the dirty water. 


Why Colds Are a Serious 
School Health Problem 


Colds are an enemy of the school. 
They are (1) responsible for more ab- 
sences than anything else; (2) cause 
of lower physical vitality and mental 
waste and inefficiency; (3) a tremend- 
ous handicap to the work of the 
school; (4) often the first sign of ill- 
ness which may develop into influenza, 
scarlet fever, pneumonia, whooping 
cough, etc.; (5) often the illness which 
lays the foundation for tuberculosis. 

In the light of such evidence preven- 
tion of colds is one of the major health 
problems of the school. 


How the School May 
Combat Colds 


1. Teach children conditions which increase 
colds. 
(Get children to collect bulletins from 
city and state health departments) 
Lack of sleep 
Improper diet 
Irregular bowel movements 
Fatigue 
Lack of exercise 
Insuficient humidity 
Overheating—uneven room temperature 
(have a thermometer in the schoolroom) 
Lack of personal cleanliness among chil- 


ren 

2. Teach children facts about the prevention 
of colds and the conditions that make for 
recovery if one has a cold. 
Wash hands before eating 
Keep things out of mouth (pencils, 
fingers, etc.) 
Sleep with windows open 
Breathe through nose 
Eat nourishing foods 
; at least 6 glasses of water every 
ay 

3. Encourage children to stay at home and 
go to bed when colds begin 
Be careful about overemphasizing perfect 
attendance 
Emphasize danger of injuring someone 
else’s health by coming to school and 
thus use opportunity to teach health and 
citizenship 

4. Exclude children who have colds. 
This procedure should be planned by 
principal, nurse, teacher and parents 
early in the school year. 

5. Refer children who have a tendency to 
catch colds to the family physician. 

6. Train children in habits that tend to 
prevent colds. 
Covering mouth and nose when coughing 
or sneezing 
Drinking fountains constructed so that 
water shoots out horizontally instead of 
vertically 

7. Organize “No Cold” clubs. 


Handkerchief Drill 


1, Request each child to bring a clean 
handkerchief to school for drill. 
2. At the time appointed, talk about drill or 
exercises, or practice. 
(Continued on page 158) 
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Illinois State School Board 
Association 
Resolutions Adopted at the Annual 
Meeting in Springfield, November 22, 
1935 

Wuereas, Legislative problems af- 
fecting the several school districts of 
this State are constantly arising and 
the analysis, preparation and support 
of legislative bills for the solution of 
such problems require the continuous 
study of statutory law relating to 
school districts, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president be 
authorized to appoint a standing Legis- 
lative Committee of the Association, 
such committee to be so appointed as 
to represent each senatorial district in 
Illinois and such committee to work 
actively with members of the General 
Assembly for the support of legisla- 
tion initiated by and receiving the sup- 
port of the Illinois State School Board 
Association and that the president be 
authorized to appoint from among the 
large legislative committee an internal 
committee of not to exceed five mem- 
bers of the Legislative Committee, 
whose duty it shall be to actively di- 
rect, analyze and draft proposed legis- 
lation affecting school districts and to 
hold itself in readiness to work in 
Springfield, as much as possible dur- 
ing sessions of the General Assembly, 
and be it 

Resolved, Further that each School 
Board appoint one of its members as 
the responsible legislative representa- 
tive of that school board in its rela- 
tions with the School Board Associa- 
tion and its legislative program. 


Cooperation on Membership 

Wuenreas, The School Board Asso- 
ciation in order to render more effec- 
tive service to school districts needs a 
much larger membership, now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby recom- 
mend that each school board appoint 
a member thereof to actively help in- 
crease the membership of the Associa- 
tion and notify the Association of the 
name and address of such appointee, 
the duties of such member to include 
the contacting of nearby non-member 
school districts, advising them of the 
need, value and importance of the As- 
sociation and personally inviting them 
to join. 

Wuenreas, Our publication, the /Ili- 
nois School Board Bulletin, holds 
great possibilities for service to school 


board members, now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That each school board 
appoint one of its members as the ad- 
vertising representative of the /llinois 
School Board Bulletin, whose duty it 
shall be to contact persons, firms and 
corporations who have school equip- 
ment and supplies and services to sell 
to school districts, advising them of the 
publicity values of the Jllinois School 
Board Bulletin and urging them to use 
the Bulletin as an advertising medium. 


Cooperation with City 
Superintendents 

Resolved, That a closer degree of co- 
operation be fostered and developed 
between the Illinois City Superintend- 
ents’ Association and the Illinois 
State School Board Association, par- 
ticularly with a view to the City Super- 
intendents’ Association taking action to 
request its membership to recommend 
to their various school boards that 
they join the Illinois State School 
Board Association, so that a strong 
school board association for the bene- 
fit and improvement of the Illinois 
public school system can be developed. 


Cooperation with County 
Superintendents 

Resolved, That a closer degree of 
cooperation be fostered and developed 
between the Illinois County Superin- 
tendents’ Association and the Illinois 
State School Board Association, par- 
ticularly with a view to the County 
Superintendents’ Association taking ac- 
tion to request its membership to 
recommend to their various school 
boards that they join the Illinois State 
School Board Association, so that a 
strong school board association for the 
benefit and improvement of the I]linois 
public school system can be developed. 


Cooperation with Illinois State 
Teachers Association 

Resolved, That a closer degree of 
cooperation be fostered and developed 
between the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation and the Illinois State School 
Board Association. 


Anti-Centralization 


Resolved, That the Association here- 
by declares itself against any legisla- 
tive proposals which tend to centralize 
the control over school policy and 
school expenditures in any State auth- 
ority, board or commission, and that 
the Association declares itself in favor 
of the economical administration of 
school affairs by local elective officials, 
elected from districts which were or- 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Advice Requested 

N.E.A. Committee Representative 
Wants Classroom Teachers’ Views 

@ THE Yillinois member of the N.E.A. Com- 


mittee on Resolutions is Mrs. Helen 
Rueben of Chicago. This committee has 
been referred to in the press as “the power- 
ful, policy-making committee” and is con- 
sidered as a very important factor in educa- 
tional progress in the Nation. The chairman 
of the committee has appointed Mrs. Rueben 
as a member of the drafting committee, 
which is a sort of “steering committee” for 
the entire committee and has the function 
of formulating the resolutions as they will be 
submitted to the Representative Assembly at 
Portland next summer. Mrs. Rueben wishes 
to receive advice from Illinois teachers in 
regard to what should be the policies and 
principles of the N.E.A. Hence the follow 
ing call.—Editor. 


To the Members of the N.E.A., and Par- 
ticularly to Classroom Members: 


Although resolutions alone will not 
make an organization an active force 
in improving the standards of the pro- 
fession, or in defending schools and 
teachers from attack, yet it is necessary 
to have a clear, forthright, unequivocal 
statement of policy as a preliminary 
to action. Therefore, I urge each of 
you to study the platform and resolu- 
tions of the N.E.A. carefully with the 
thought always in mind: Do these rep- 
resent my interest and express my 
needs? How can they be made 
stronger, more definite, or otherwise 
improved ? 

Classroom teachers, in particular, 
who make up the majority of the 
N.E.A. membership, should be in- 
tensely interested in analyzing the plat- 
form and resolutions of the N.E.A. to 
determine whether these represent their 
needs, principles and ideals. If we 
classroom teachers do not ourselves set 
forth our demands, we have no right 
to expect others to protect our inter- 
ests. The welfare of the classroom 
teacher is basic; as their wages, se- 
curity, and conditions of work im- 
prove, those of principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents must of necessity 
improve. In thus addressing myself to 
classroom teachers, I feel that I come 
nearer to being truly representative of 
the whole membership of the N.E.A. 
in Illinois. 

I am urging each of you to send me 
your suggestions, advice, and recom- 
mendations. Send new resolutions; or 
rewording of former resolutions; or 
changes in the platform by rewording, 
additions, or eliminations. The most 
recently adopted resolutions are pub- 
lished on pages 31 and 32 of the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for this month—HELEN RUE- 
BEN, 4817 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago. 
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a] EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENT },@ 


By ROBERT C. MOORE ad 








Commission Reports on Crisis 
@ IN 1933 the 58th General Assembly authorized the 

Governor to appoint a State Planning Commission. The 
purpose of the commission was “to take stock of the 
natural resources of Illinois, look into the trend of agri- 
culture, industry, and population; and, based upon these 
studies, to make intelligent plans for the future growth and 
development of the State.” The Governor appointed the 
commission with Mr. Robert Kingery, Director of the 
Department of Public Works, as chairman, and Mr. Henry 
L. Kellogg was appointed State Planning Engineer. 

The report of the commission was issued last month 
and contains much information concerning population, 
natural resources, transportation, industry, etc. The gen- 
eral topic “Population” has under it sub-topics on charac- 
teristics, health, public welfare, education, recreation, sani- 
tation, housing, employment, and unemployment. 

Let us see what this commission recommends for edu-, 
cation. On page 26 of the report we find the following: 


The primary and secondary schools of Illinois, particularly those 
in the rural regions, are none too adequate for our growing popula- 
tion. The depletion of rural populations would seem to indicate a 
strong need for the realignment and consolidation of school districts. 
About 70 per cent of our schools are one-room country schoolhouses. 
The proportion of the state population represented by pupils in the 
14 to 20-year age group is 18 per cent larger than it was a decade 
ago. The proportion of the population in the younger age groups is 
declining. Even so, the actual numbers in both age groups increased 
to 1930 more than 20 percent per decade. 

To build up an adequate school system for the future means ad- 
ditions to and adjustments of the usual schools and colleges. It 
involves specialized schools for unusual and defective children, vo- 
cational schools to provide for highly technical trades, professional 
schools for new scientific needs, schools for further adult education, 
and—most important of all—an adjustment of organization to lower 
the present abnormally heavy loads on the individual teachers, 
created during the last few years of intense performance. This 
would require from 10,000 to 20,000 additional teachers and at- 
tendants. Many schools in the face of these needs are trying to 
operate on anticipation income or tax-collection hopes. It appears 
advisable that a direct state tax for school use be arranged as a 
supplementary source of revenue. 


Notice that the commission recognizes new curriculum 
needs, abnormally heavy loads on teachers, running 
schools on tax-anticipation warrants and collection hopes, 
etc. In other words, the commission admits that a crisis 
exists in educational affairs. It also recommends a direct 
state tax to relieve the crisis. 

All this causes us to ask a question: How many more 
commissions appointed by the Governor and authorized by 
the General Assembly must recognize the crisis and recom- 
mend remedies for meeting it before the Governor and the 
General Assembly do something about it? 





The State School Board Association 


® THE organization named above held its annual meeting 
in Springfield in November. The attendance was a little 
larger than usual, the interest was greater, several real 
issues were discussed, and a definite program for action 
was stated and adopted. 
The resolutions adopted are published on page 138 of 


this issue of the ILLtno1s TEACHER. It is significant that the 
association is to have a standing legislative committee with 
a member in each senatorial district, and with five members 
to serve in Springfield during legislative sessions “to ac- 
tively direct, analyze and draft proposed legislation affect- 
ing school districts.” We are glad that the organization is 
desirous of cooperation with the City Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, the County Superintendents’ Association, and the 
Illinois State Teachers Association. Certainly we ought to 
cooperate enthusiastically in the support of such definite 
purposes as are stated in both their recommendations and 
ours. They have stated even better than we have an “urgent 
and vigorous request for a special session of the Legislature 
to appropriate at once” the $7,000,000 deficiency in the 
state school fund. 

Since the State School Board Association adopted im- 
portant parts of our legislative program and has asked 
our cooperation in supporting it, we should comply with 
the request. In addition, all our members ought to do 
what we can to get our school boards to join their asso- 
ciation. This is true particularly in those districts that are 
having financial difficulties that should be kept before 
the association. A large membership from the hard- 
pressed districts will help to keep the attention of the 
association focused on such problems as it considered this 
year and the energies of the association applied to their 
solution. 

The time has come to build up a strong State School 
Board Association. Such an organization properly directed 
can appeal to the public and to the Legislature without 
being accused of trying to promote, their own selfish in- 
terests. This does not mean that our State Teachers Asso- 
ciation will not be needed; for it will be needed more 
than ever to help formulate school improvement pro- 
grams, to support those programs, and to cooperate with 
other organizations such as the State School Board Asso- 
ciation. All that can be done by both organizations, in- 
creased to their greatest possible strength and power, may 
be necessary to save the schools. 

Let us all help to build up both organizations, to 
formulate a program that both can support, and to co- 
operate in getting it enacted into law. 





Oath Question Still Alive 


®@ THE Charleston News of December 12 contained an 

Associated Press release from Decatur which may be 
of interest to our readers who have not seen it: so here 
it is quoted in full: 


Criticism of an American Legion declaration at Bloomington 
Sunday in favor of state laws compelling school teachers to take 
oaths of allegiance to the flag has split the ranks of legion of- 
ficials here. 

Edward Buckner, commander of Castle Post, called such legis- 
lation “tommyrot” and “unimportant.” He was supported by Fred 
Ziese, past commander of the Post and an instructor of civics and 
history in Decatur High School. 

Dr. John Hayes, a legion post official, declared in support of 
legislation as outlined before a meeting of state legion officers by 
Arthur G. Poorman, Chicago Heights. 
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It may be well for all legion posts to have such discus- 
sions as evidently occurred in the Decatur Post. Such 
discussions may develop a clearer statement than we have 
yet seen of the real reasons and purposes of laws com- 
pelling teachers to take oaths of allegiance. 

All this reminds us of what an Illinois Senator said 
recently in discussing the question: “I am more inter- 
ested in getting the necessary state support for the schools 
than I am in unnecessarily legislating teachers’ loyalty. 
In my opinion the payment of overdue salaries and a 
liberal support for the schools would do more to assure 
the loyalty of teachers than all the oaths the superpatriots 
can devise. Just now the teachers have the right to ask: 
‘How about the loyalty of state officials who permit state 
appropriations to the schools to lapse or the money ap- 
propriated to be used for other purposes?’ ” 





The Logic of Statesmen 

@ THE dictionary defines an emergency as “an occur- 
rence or combination of circumstances which calls for 

immediate action or remedy.” 

The Governor and the General Assembly declare or at 
least admit that a school emergency exists in Illinois. 

When. the Governor is petitioned to call a special 
session of the General Assembly to remedy the emergency, 
he replies that he will not do so until the Educational 
Commission reports. 

But the Educational Commission is taking so much time 
that “immediate action or remedy” is impossible. 

And another thing: The Educational Commission says 
it is considering only a long-time program and not the 
emergency. It has also directed its Advisory Staff not to 
deal with the emergency. 

So we must wait until some far distant future for an 
immediate remedy from people who are not even con- 
sidering it. 

Verily, the logic of statesmen passeth all human under- 
standing! 





Loyalty to Leaders and Principles 


@ AT the time of the annual meeting, it is natural and 

proper to recall the personalities and service of the 
active workers of several years ago. In this time of fi- 
nancial crisis, we recall some principles of taxation ex- 
pressed by such men as William B. Owen, David Felmley, 
and QO. L. Manchester. 

As an expression of loyalty to those leaders and to the 
true principles of taxation, let us pledge our allegiance to 
these statements: 


“State revenues should be obtained to a greater extent from fees, 
licenses, franchise taxes on corporations graded according to earn- 
ings, inheritance taxes and income taxes.” 


“More revenues ought to be derived from socially created in- 
creases in the value of natural resources, and graduated inheritance 
and income taxes, the heavier burdens being on the larger inheri- 
tances and unearned incomes.” 


“A general income tax with progressive rates, the lowest one 
or two percent and the highest perhaps ten times the lowest, said 
tax to be without property tax offsets—this last to the end that 
those able to live off the returns from property may contribute 
more than those off wages and moderate salaries.” 


“We recommend a system of corporation and income taxes. . . 
but incomes resulting from personal service or industrial enter- 
prise should be taxed at a lower rate than those resulting from 
private appropriation of socially created values.” 
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Counteract Criticism With Loyalty 


@ HERE are a few shots at the sharp-shooters in the 
opposite trenches. 

Any program involving an increase of several million 
dollars of state revenues for schools is sure to develop 
strong opposition from a small but powerful and well- 
organized minority; and the members of this minority are 
often implacable in their oppesition to the program and 
scathing in their criticism of its supporters. Therefore, 
it is obvious that those of us in the forefront of the cam- 
paign are subject to bitter criticism or even calumniation. 

Some of our own members become discouraged or lose 
faith in our Association and in its program because of 
this harsh criticism by powerful people. So your editor, 
who has enjoyed his full share of criticism, begs leave to 
reassure our faltering supporters by replying briefly to 
some of the criticism, as follows: 

1. A few legislators criticize us because we ask the 
friends of the schools to write or telegraph their legislators 
asking that they support our bills. They resent the fact 
that we are “arousing their constituents.” 

But it is apparent to a skilled observer that this type of 
legislator would much prefer to follow the advice of some 
skilled lobbyist employed by some special interést opposed 
to our measures. He resents being requested by the plain 
people to vote contrary to the directions given him by some 
powerful person or small group. We should continue to 
stand for free expression and control by the majority. 

2. Our publicity campaign last year was denounced 
on the floor of the House on at least two occasions as “a 
vicious campaign of propaganda against the Administra- 
tion”; and more bitter things were whispered around about 
it to the many visitors to Springfield. 

But the publicity articles issued were all true and rea- 
sonable and were carefully planned to be directly relevant 
to our program of legislation, and in support of it. The 
opponents of our bills do not want the truth published; 
hence their howls of resentment, of fulminations, of de- 
nunciation. But let us continue to publish the truth and 
to defend it. 

3. Quite a number of people, including a few of our 
own members, blame our legislative committee and its 
Springfield agent because we did not work in harmony with 
certain powerful political or financial groups, individuals, 
or interests. We were often criticized because we did not 
“go along with the Administration” or with this or that 
powerful group. 

The answer is that we could not “go along with” those 
who are not going anywhere, or who are going in the 
opposite direction from that we are directed to go, or who 
violently disagree among themselves as to where they are 
going. The delegate body of the I.S.T.A. adopted a very 
definite legislative program for last year and gave its com- 
mittee and secretary very definite instructions concerning 
their duties. In carrying out those instructions, we of 
course found it impossible to go along with our opponents. 

The job in Springfield is neither child’s play nor a 
pink tea. It is a grim battle against ignorance, prejudice, 
and entrenched interests. To win we must have the utmost 
loyalty of all friends of education—loyalty to our or- 
ganization, loyalty to its principles and program, and 
loyalty to its chosen representatives. We are not asking for 
sympathy; we are asking for loyalty—R. C. MOORE. 
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Publicity Methods Employed 
by the Southern Division 


By ELBERT FULKERSON 


Chairman, Public Relations Committee 
Southern Division, Carterville 


@ EARLY in the fall of 1934 a num- 

ber of school administrators of 
Southern Illinois met with the execu- 
tive committee of the Southern Divi- 
sion and effected an organization for 
the purpose of bringing the attention 
of the public to the financial difficulties 
confronting the schools. It was hoped 
thus to arouse sentiment which might 
ultimately result in remedial legisla- 
tion. To work toward this end, the 
executive committee authorized the ap- 
pointment of five school men to what 
later became known as the publicity 
committee of the Southern Division. 
This committee began immediately to 
launch a vigorous campaign to edu- 
cate the people of this section of the 
State to the seriousness of the condi- 
tions limiting the educational oppor- 
tunities of the children of Southern 
Illinois. Some of the more important 
agencies utilized in this undertaking 
were: (1) educational broadcasts, (2) 
letters and bulletins, (3) public ad- 
dresses, (4) news articles, and (5) ad- 
vertisements. These will be discussed 
briefly in order mentioned. 


Educational Broadcasts 


The facilities of Radio Station 
WEBQ at Harrisburg were donated to 
the publicity committee for an edu- 
cational broadcast 
on Sunday evening 
of each week. The 
different school 
systems of South- 
ern Illinois were 
made responsible 
for the programs, 

a date being as- 

signed to a school 

far enough ahead to allow time for 
widely advertising the broadcasts. 
Printed announcements of the pro- 
grams were sent to all teachers of the 
Division, to the various civic organiza- 
tions, to the churches, and to the press. 
Teachers were asked also to announce 


the programs to their pupils on Friday 
of each week, and to urge them to in- 
duce their parents to tune in on the 
broadcasts. Each broadcast featured a 
five- or ten-minute talk designed to 
give the listener a clearer and more 
sympathetic insight into the needs of 
education in Southern Illinois. 

The speakers heard on these pro- 
grams were city superintendents, high- 
school principals, county superinten- 
dents, classroom teachers, and mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. In all, 
there were twenty-eight such broad- 
casts; not a single school system failed 
to prepare a program when assigned 
or invited by the committee. 

While no one broadcast attracted 
listeners over the whole area of the 
Southern Division, yet large numbers 
of patrons in the community sponsor- 
ing each program did tune in. Since 
these communities were well distrib- 
uted over the territory, the total num- 
ber of people who had listened to one 
or more programs of the series repre- 
sented a fair majority of those through 
whose efforts the schools would likely 
receive needed support. 

The cost of printing, mailing, etc., 
approximated $300 for the entire 
series; the radio time was donated. Of 
course the returns of such a project 
cannot be measured. However, the 
members of the committee were of the 
opinion that the good accomplished 
by the broadcasts was indeed worth 
the time and money expended. 

In addition to the regular programs, 
the committee bought time on this sta- 
tion for five one-minute announcements 
each day during a two weeks’ period 
when it seemed that school measures 
before the General Assembly needed 
much support from “back home.” 


Letters and Bulletins 


The committee felt that frequent and 
numerous letters from constituents 
would have no little effect in creating 
a favorable attitude on the part of 
members of the General Assembly 
toward proposed helpful school legis- 
lation. To this end, it was recom- 


mended that the different school ad- 

ministrators ask their teachers to be 

= responsible for getting 

patrons of their schools 

to write letters to their 

senator and representa- 

tives and to other state 

officials whose support 

may be needed in the 

cause. As a result influ- 

ential citizens over this 

section of the State were 

deluging their members of the General 

Assembly with appeals for immediate 

legislation to save the schools. Some 

legislators reported that they had re- 

ceived letters at the rate of 100 a week. 

In order that the public might be 

better informed about the serious finan- 

cial problems and the inequalities 

in educational opportunities, facts on 

assessed valuations, tax rates, and 

other relevant matters were assembled 

by the committee and sent out to teach- 

ers and key men over the territory with 

requests that this material be brought 

to the attention of the various commu- 

nities. Many such bulletins were 

mailed during the campaign, and much 

of the information was made the basis 

of public discussion and addresses be- 
fore mass meetings. 


Public Addresses 


Members of the committee and other 
persons informed on the school prob- 
lems, agreed to stand ready to address 
mass meetings and other gatherings on 
the subject of school legislation. Let- 

ters were sent 
to the various 
civic organiza- 
tions, luncheon 
clubs, and other 
groups asking 
that they plan 
at least one pro- 
gram around 
the needs of the 
schools, the committee volunteering a 
speaker for the occasion. As a result 
numerous speeches were made at the 
different organization meetings over 
this section of the State, and many per- 
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sons hitherto indifferent or lukewarm 
toward the cause of public education 
were aroused to its active and fearless 
support. Furthermore the committee 
made an effort to have the school 
crisis, particularly that of Southern 
Illinois, brought to the attention of 
more prosperous sections of the State 
with a view to getting state-wide har- 
mony and support regarding the legis- 
lative program. To this end two other 
division meetings and several county 
institutes were addressed by members 
of the committee. It may be added 
here that the committee members alone 
made a total of fifty-seven speeches to 
a combined audience of approximately 
12,000 persons. 


News Articles 


Official acts of the publicity com- 
mittee, digests of speeches, and other 
bits of striking information were put 


in the form of news stories and sent 
to the Southern Illinois papers. The 
press was quite generous in the amount 
of space given to publishing this ma- 
terial; in several instances our releases 
were given relatively prominent posi- 
tion not only in the local papers but 
also in metropolitan dailies. 


Advertisements 

During the months of April and 
May a series of five advertisements 
was run in all Southern Illinois news- 
papers at intervals of a week or ten 
days. The size varied from seven to 
twenty-one column inches. The purpose 
of this kind of publicity was to catch 
the attention of readers who otherwise 
would manifest no interest in school 
problems. In most instances the data 
used applied to the community in 
which the newspaper was printed. Con- 
trasts between per-pupil wealth of the 
local community with that of some 
wealthy community, differences in per- 
capita costs, in pupil-teacher load, in 
curtailment of offerings, and argu- 
ments for an increased distributive 


fund and the like, were all included in 
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the content of the advertisements. This 
form of publicity was expensive, but 
the Division officers gladly appropriat- 
ed the necessary funds. It is believed 
that the fact that good will was created 
on the part of the newspapers and that 
significant faets were clearly presented 
to many persons not otherwise reached, 
far outweighed the amount of money 


invested in the undertaking. 


Organization 

It is obviously impossible for a com- 
mittee of five to carry on such an ex- 
tensive publicity campaign without the 
full co-operation of the teachers and 
other interested persons. In order that 
the activities of all might be coordi- 
nated, the publicity committee ap- 
pointed a sub-committee for each 
county of the Division. Through these 
sub-committees many of the undertak- 
ings of the central committee were car- 
ried directly to the public. In more 
than one instance when it was felt 
that legislators at Springfield should 
hear the opinion of the home-folks 
on certain school measures, telephone 
calls from the central committee to 
the various county committees brought 
action in the form of letters and tele- 
grams within six hours. 


Results 

The results of this publicity cam- 
paign can hardly be evaluated. In gen- 
eral the Southern Illinois members of 
the General Assembly did vote favor- 
ably on the most of the important 
school measures. Just what influence 
the publicity campaign had on the 
voting will never be known. However 
these legislators were given every op- 
portunity to know just how their con- 
stituents felt on the school questions. 
The membership of the Southern Divi- 
sion had sufficient faith in the merits 
of the project that they approved an 
amendment to the constitution, pro- 
viding for a permanent public rela- 
tions committee. 

This committee is composed of six 
members who are appointed by the 
president for a term of three years, two 
being chosen annually. Along with 
other publicity duties this committee 
is charged with the responsibility of 
publishing a monthly bulletin to be 
sent to the membership and others who 
may help the cause of education. The 
first issue of Southern Illinois Schools, 
the official organ of the Southern Divi- 
sion, was mailed to more than three 
thousand persons during the second 
week of September. 
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Through this publication and by 
means of other methods described in 
this article, the members of the public 
relations committee will again this 
year conduct a vigorous campaign for 
favorable school legislation in the 
event an opportunity should present 
itself. 





Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association 


Resolutions Adopted at the Annual 
Meeting in Springfield, November 22, 
1935 


1. The Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion favors the continuance of the pres- 
ent practice of holding a joint meet- 
ing with the Illinois State School 
Board Association. 


2. We give our full endorsement 
and support of the legislative program 
as outlined by the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association. 


3. The City Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation pledges its interest and support 
to the projected program. for im- 
mediate and long-time policies seeking 
the improvement of the Illinois public 
school system. 


4. We recommend that the practice 
of making studies of pertinent educa- 
tional problems under the diection of 
special research committees of this As- 
sociation be continued as during the 
past year. 

5. We recognize the vital part that 
the National Education Association 
plays in public education in these 
times of stress and we urge our mem- 
bership to support by both example 
and precept this great professional 
organization. 

6. This Association shall take steps 
to establish and carry forward a pro- 
gram seeking to develop more satis- 
factory public relations between school 
and community in all sections of the 
state. 

7. We believe that the committee 
on the study of the status of the city 
superintendent should be continued 
and instructed to prepare a bill to be 
submitted for study and discussion at 
the next annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation. 

8. We extend our sincere appre- 
ciation to the members of the executive 
committees and officers of the State 
School Board Association and the City 
Superintendents’ Association for the 
excellent program presented at the 
meetings held during this annual con- 
vention of 1935. 
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Whitewashing the Activities Campaign 


By ROLAND BURTON 


@ SCHOOL activities, what crimes are 
committed in thy name”—thus we 

might paraphrase the time-honored 

adage and appropriately characterize 

the financial structure of many a 

typical extra-curricular program 

of the modern high school. 

Starting modestly enough back 
in the last century as comparative- 
ly informal and spontaneous un- 
dertakings in answer to a vague need 
for something beyond the classroom 
training, our athletic programs, school 
publications, and _ recreational en- 
deavors have grown into an indispen- 
sable part of our system. In their 
method of financial support, however, 
these enterprises have not yet taken 
places beside their more academic 
brothers. To a large extent they are 
still dependent upon promotional 
efforts among the students themselves. 

This growth of activities has, of 
course, necessitated a similar growth 
and elaboration of methods for finan- 
cial support. Thousands of dollars are 
annually collected from the students 
for their maintenance, and the general 
tendency is toward larger budgets each 
year: this year’s annual must have 
more colored pictures than last year’s; 
this year’s basketball team must have 
silk trunks instead of cotton ones, and 
the students must foot the bill. 

To maintain the flow of student 
earnings and allowances into the 
treasuries of these enterprises, it is 
usually necessary to develop a highly 
specialized campaign technique; and 
in this aspect of the undertakings we 
have adopted too wholeheartedly the 
methods of commercial promoters. The 
standard is not a high one. Little re- 
spect is shown for honest labeling, 
truthful claims, or moral effect. The 
best advertisement is the one that 
brings the most sales. 


Money-Raising Schemes 

In spite of the questionable char- 
acter of such advertising, its spirit has 
permeated the financing of school ac- 


% 
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Are present methods of supporting 
extra-curricular activities undem- 
ocratic and anti-educational? 


tivities. Either by the tacit consent of 
teachers and administrators or by their 
active encouragement, money-raising 
schemes which are not one bit more 


ethical are the approved method of 
support. Indeed, in some systems, par- 
ticipation in such drives constitutes 
one criterion by which teachers are 
judged. The teacher who fails to sell a 
fair percentage of activity tickets or 
year books to his home-room group is 
not entirely a “success.” 

The one hundred percent drive is 
a particularly obnoxious institution 
which often invades the schools. By 
dividing the students into two groups 
—those who buy, and those who don’t 
—it is especially effective in advisory 
or home-room groups in which the 
members are well acquainted with each 


other, and social pressure is exerted 
most strongly on the non-conforming 
individual. This coercion, frequently 
reinforced by inter-advisory competi- 
tion offering prizes or rewards to 
the groups which first achieve the 
goal, makes it pretty uncomfort- 
able for the one or two students 
who, because of financial inability 
or personal inclination, prevent 
their group from winning the prize. 

The “support your school” idea is 
perhaps the most pernicious doctrine 
ever brought to the rescue of activities. 
Its methods are well known. The es- 
sence of the plan is to make contribu- 
tion to the cause of the moment the 
standard by which good school citizen- 
ship is judged. The student is urged 
to buy, not because of his interest in 
that particular activity, not because 
he gets value received for money ex- 
pended, but because it is a patriotic 
duty. We have all heard its spiritual 
kin extolled in some hard-fought 
charity drive or civic improvement 
campaign, and have, perhaps, feebly 
applauded on account of the unselfish 
cause benefited, but it is difficult to 
justify on similar ground such sophis- 
try in the schools. That the idea is 
based on shallow and often deliberate- 
ly misleading thinking few people will 
deny, and yet, it meets the commercial 
standard—it works. 

One could go on to tell of numerous 
activities which, by their very exist- 
ence, erect discriminatory barriers 
among students. There is the tag day, 
which is another device for separating 
the sheep from the goats, Likewise, 
there is the pay assembly, still toler- 
ated in a number of schools. The stu- 
dent who has the necessary dime goes 
to the auditorium for an hour of enter- 
tainment, while the luckless individual 
who doesn’t have a dime is compelled 
to remain in his home room or study 
hall and work on his assignments. Pay 
assemblies are generally good money- 
makers for the simple reason that few 
students care to toil over their lessons 
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while their classmates are enjoying 
themselves. Perhaps the classical ex- 
ample of unethical conduct is the prac- 
tice of charging each pupil ten cents 
for his picture in the annual regardless 
of whether he buys the book or has 
any desire to have his picture in it. 


Ethical Implications 


It may seem that the author is trying 
to make a mountain out of a molehill 
in this discussion. Perhaps, as a prom- 
inent superintendent once said, “When 
you have a program to put across, you 
can’t bother about the fairness of it; 
everybody has to boost.” This atti- 
tude amounts to complete rejection of 
all moral responsibility on the part 
of the schools. Logically, if this philo- 
sophy is permissible on the part of the 
administration, should it not also be 
permissible on the part of the student 
who has his own “program to put 
across”? Instead of falling victims to 
this Machiavellian reasoning, we must 
face the ethical implications of every 
activity permitted in our schools. Real- 
izing this, we make the following in- 
dictments of our present method of 
financing extra-curricular activities: 

(1) It fosters class distinctions 
among the students. High-pressure 
sales campaigns draw a sharp line of 
demarcation between those who have 
money and whose who do not. The 
possession of money becomes the cri- 
terion of school citizenship and estab- 
lishes the superiority of the well-to- 
do. It is an undemocratic element in 
an institution whose social atmosphere 
should be near the ideal, and whose 
activities should be open to all who 
have the interest and ability. 

(2) It is an anti-educational in- 
fluence. Dedicated to the intelligent 
solution of the problems of modern 
living, the high school becomes a 
clearing-house for propaganda, bally- 
hoo, and high-pressure salesmanship. 
It encourages the credulous acceptance 
of catch-phrases and slogans, and dis- 
courages any attempt to analyze them. 
Few students, or teachers either, for 
that matter, dare publicly to question 
the “support your school” argument 
where it is current. After graduation 
into civic responsibility, the compara- 
tively innocuous misinformation of the 
school drive gives way to the more 
insidious mouthings of professional 
politicians and demagogues. 

(3) It causes moral confusion and 
stultifies the student’s sense of right 
and wrong. Since we recognize the 
extra-curricular program as a major 
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cultural factor, our efforts to secure 
money for it by unethical means can- 


not help but have a deleterious effect.’ 


If the fostering of social distinctions, 
the taxing of students for causes from 
which they derive no benefit, and the 
cruel pressure of the one hundred per- 
cent campaign are upheld as righteous 
procedures, what cannot our proteges 
justify? The logical outcome is com- 
plete befuddlement for the average 
student and forthright cynical skep- 
ticism for the highly intelligent one. 


Remedies 

When we are firmly convinced of the 
far-reaching potentialities of this situa- 
tion, the battle is more than half won, 
and the remedies will probably take 
some of the following forms: 

First, let us subject all extra-curric- 
ular endeavors to a thorough exam- 
ination with respect to their under- 
lying ethical propulsives. If under 
such inquiry they seem to justify them- 
selves, and if they can be promoted 
on a high moral plane, let us by all 
means keep them. Otherwise, if they 
must be bolstered up by shibboleths 
which appeal to the emotions rather 
than the intellect, let us discard them 
rather than debase the ideals of the 
school. 

Second, we must educate the public 
to regard all legitimate and socially 
beneficial school activities as essential 
supplements to the regular eurriculum 
and therefore entitled to public sup- 
port through taxation. Unless they do 
become so regarded, they must con- 
tinue to exist in many schools on big- 
ger and better campaigns of ballyhoo. 

Third, after we have not only placed 
our extra-curricular program on a firm 
moral basis and attempted to enlist 
public support, let us teach our stu- 
dents far more consistently than we 
have in the past that school loyalty, 
contrary to what we have been unin- 
tentionally leading them to believe, is 
not something that can be bought for 
money. The student needs more posi- 
tive assurance that he can contribute 
financially toward every activity toler- 
ated by the school without being in 
any sense a good school citizen, and 
that likewise he can demonstrate his 
allegiance without contributing a dime 
toward any activity. It is time that we 
got back to the homely old truth that 
only by performing conscientiously his 
daily tasks, by observing scrupulously 
the rules of fair play formulated for 
the welfare of the group, by taking 
pride in the educational opportunities 
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and achievements of his school, and by 
meeting every problem that arises with 
a fair-minded, intelligent attitude, does 
the student prove his devotion to his 
school and help to carry it forward to 
greater accomplishments. 


Making Reading a Joyful and 


Successful Adventure 
@ CHILDREN must have a _back- 


ground of vivid experience in order 
to comprehend ideas that they will 
meet in reading. For expressing those 
ideas, they must be encouraged to talk 
freely about their experiences so they 
will also have an adequate vocabulary 
and language facility in expressing 
their ideas in continually better form 
and more logical sequence. For that 
reason children must be encouraged 
and guided in using their experiences 
to interpret what they read. 

In order to acquire these adequate 
experiences and language facilities, the 
child must live in a schoolroom envi- 
ronment which has been planned prior 
to and along with book reading to 
meet the requirements of his many- 
sided development. 

Although adequate experiences and 
language facilities are implicit at every 
stage of reading, they are most vitally 
important at the beginning. Most 
children come to school wanting to 
learn to read. Most of them have con- 
fidence in their ability to learn to read. 
Practicing success is a major factor in 
learning to read. Practicing failure, 
on the other hand, is one of the most 
serious conditions in our schools. 

Large numbers of children still fail 
to be promoted in the first grade be- 
cause they have not learned to read. 
They are certainly entitled at least to 
a successful beginning and it is our 
responsibility as teachers first of all 
to get them ready to succeed. 

Children’s failures in reading can- 
not be attributed to one or two causes. 
There may be many contributing fac- 
tors. Meager experience is perhaps 
the most common and significant fac- 
tor in the lack of reading readiness. 
Children who enter first grade lacking 
wide experience in harmony with their 
interests must acquire it before they 
are ready to read. Because there are 
homes in which there is a lack of good 
books, magazines, and happy story 
hours, the use of these becomes im- 
perative as pre-reading activities in 
the school.—_ JULIA LETHELD HAHN, 
Author of the Child Development 
Readers. 
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@ IN the Shryock Auditorium of the 

Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity hangs a handsome painting of Dr. 
Robert Allyn. Few observers need to 
be told that the slim, keen subject of 
the picture was the first president of 
the school. Fewer, however, know 
that this figure was one of the leading 
personalities in the history of educa- 
tion in this state, one of the principal 
champions of the normal school idea, 
and a heroic defender of the teacher- 
training institutions against their ene- 
mies in the last half of the nineteenth 
century. A gifted teacher, adminis- 
trator, writer, and speaker, Robert 
Allyn will be remembered largely as 
the rugged proponent of state sup- 
ported education in Illinois. 

Like Charles Edward Hovey, that 
other pioneer in the field of public 
education and teacher traininz, Allyn 
moved into the Mid-West from New 
England. The first forty years of his 
life were spent in the East, and in 
1857 he came to Ohio University as 
professor of Ancient Languazes. Two 
years at this post were followed by 
four more as head of the Wesleyan 
Female College in Cincinnati. In 1863 
Allyn commenced his career in the 
state in which he was to earn his great- 
est reputation. He was named presi- 
dent of McKendree College at Leban- 
on, Illinois. 

For eleven years Robert Allyn 
headed McKendree. He guided the 
college through the last years of the 
Civil War, a trying age, for scarcity of 
money and the enlistment of young 
men were injurious to the small col- 
leges. During Allyn’s administration 
the endowment of McKendree was in- 
creased, the scholarship improved, 
women students admitted, and faculty 
salaries raised. 

Meanwhile the movement for a 
normal school for the lower part of 
Illinois was expanding. Robert Allyn 
was identified with it from the begin- 


A Yankee Crusader 
in Egypt 


ning. As a veteran educator he had 
long realized the necessity of adequate 
teacher training, and was convinced of 
the wisdom of the general establish- 
ment of normal schools. He was 
present at some of the principal meet- 
ings held for the purpose of pushing 
the project of a Southern Illinois 
normal school and took a leading part 
in the assemblies of interested people 
held at Carbondale and Centralia. He 
assisted in pressing the matter before 
the legislature, which passed a bill 
authorizing the school in 1869. 


First President of 
Southern Normal 


It was fitting that this early cham- 
pion of the Southern Illinois Normal 
University should be elected its first 
president. He was inaugurated in 
1874 and in addition to being “prin- 
cipal” (as the head of the school was 
then known), he was teacher of mer- 
tal sciences, ethics, and pedagogics. 
The installation ceremony was held on 
July 1. The very next day a special 
session of the normal commenced. The 
purpose was to enable teachers in the 
schools of Egypt to review the sub- 
jects they expected to teach during the 
ensuing winter. Fifty-three persons 
enrolled for the six week session, and 
the program of the second state nor- 
mal school in Illinois was officially 
begun. 

For eighteen years Dr. Allyn was 
in charge of the school at Carbondale 
and under his direction it proved that 
it was not only a necessary institution, 
but that it was capable of doing valu- 
able work. The normal grew remark- 
ably in Allyn’s administration. Dur- 
ing the first academic year, 1874-75, 
the total enrollment for the three terms 
was 629. In Allyn’s last year as pres- 
ident, 1356 was the registration figure 
for the three terms. Southern was 
demonstrating that it had the staff and 
equipment to train teachers in Car- 


bondale, and that it was no longer nec- 
essary to go elsewhere to prepare for 
teaching. 

An examination of the early cur- 
riculum reveals that the courses offered 
were of a rather elementary nature. 
For this the normal was roundly criti- 
cized in some circles, and it was con- 
stantly urged to offer more advanced 
work. Pressure was brought upon the 
president to exalt the course of study, 
but he understood the situation in 
Southern Illinois, and resisted all de- 
mands of this type. Dr. Allyn, soon 
after he reached Carbondale, found 
that the students matriculating from 
the public schools were poorly pre- 
pared, and that they were absolutely 
unfit to do specialized work. He in- 
sisted that his first duty was to-give his 
students a good background, some- 
thing which the ordinary schools of 
the state should have done then but 
obviously were not doing. In the last 
analysis the unfitness of many of the 
normal students was traceable to poor 
teach'ng in the city and rural schools. 

Realizing this the president started a 
crusade that was to occupy the re- 
mainder of his life—the insistence that 
the people of Illinois employ only the 
most skillful and intelligent teachers 
so that the pupils they turned out be 
equipped for normal school or college 
work or to meet the demands of life 
itself. Southern hoped to assist in the 
task of supplying the well trained 
teacher, but in the bezinning it was 
unable to exact too much from its 
students because of their lack of back- 
ground for mature work. 

It is unfair to scoff at the infant 
Southern Normal and its curriculum 
during these Grundjahre. For as 
George D. Wham, present dean of the 
college has said, “To disparage the 
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school for what it was then in order to 
glorify it for what it has since be- 
come, would be to display gross in- 
justice and ingratitude. It was not 
just a cheap high school as some have 
affirmed. It was not just a cheap 
Normal School. It was not a cheap 
anything. While not a college in the 
modern sense of the term—and most 
other schools of the time were not— 
it nevertheless did for its students 
what many a college of the present day 
fails to accomplish. It afforded an 
all-around orientation of intellect. It 
gave right direction to the emotions. 
It aroused a craving for the good life. 
It created the ability and desire for 
further progress. Capable, even bril- 
liant teaching went on here in those 
days in such subjects as literature and 
Latin and mathematics and science, 
and all of it in an atmosphere of wist- 
ful, yearning idealism, such as we 
would fain recapture today. What- 
ever education is, there can be no ques- 
tion that the students obtained it, and 
the proof of the worth of it all is to be 
found in the long line of men and 
women who went out to achieve dis- 
tinction in education and other fields.” 


Attacks on the New School 


Criticism of the new school could 
not be downed. Some of it came from 
towns in Southern Illinois that had 
hoped to be named as the site of the 
normal, but were frustrated when Car- 
bondale was selected. As one writer 
put it,.This disapproval was some- 
what accentuated when the Southern 
Normal refused to accomplish any- 
thing spectacular, but was seemingly 
satisfied to plod along reviewing gram- 
mar school work.” Other attacks came 
from school teachers. In fifteen years 
the normal had 3230 former students 
in teaching positions. They were re- 
ceiving better salaries than those who 
did not have the advantage of a nor- 
ma! education, and moreover were 
crowding the untrained teachers from 
the field. The latter element in its bit- 
terness turned on the alleged source 
of its woes, the institution functioning 
in Carbondale. 

Robert Allyn had to defend his 
school against enemies who were more 
dangerous than mere regional foes. In 
the state legislature sat men who were 
unfriendly to the normal schools. Soon 
after the college was opened a bill was 
introduced in the senate “to repeal the 
act establishing the Southern Normal 
and to turn over buildings and grounds 
to the use of the feeble-minded.” At 
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the same time another bill was pro- 
posed to hand over the equipment of 
the Illinois State Normal for the use 
of the criminally insane. Fantastic 
as this seems today, these were the at- 
tacks that Allyn and the friends of 
public education had to meet regular- 
ly in the post-Civil War period. 

The greatest threat to the Southern 
Normal and _ subsequently Robert 
Allyn’s finest defense came in 1883- 
84. On November 26 of the former 
year the massive building that housed 
the school was destroyed by fire. De- 
spite the great loss and shock, the 
president immediately after the fire an- 
nounced, “School will be called at the 
usual hour tomorrow at the M. E. 
church building.” Indeed, not a day 
was lost and classes were held in the 
various churches and offices of Car- 
bondale. The destruction of the build- 
ing and much of the equipment of the 
school gave its critics ample oppor- 
tunity to suggest that the plant not be 
restored, or else be replaced in decid- 
edly inadequate fashion. 

One of the serious attacks came 
from upstate when Superintendent 
Robert Brand of Jo Daviess county 
submitted his views to the Illinois 
School Journal. “To rebuild the 
Southern Normal University as it was 
would require an expenditure of about 
$200,000,” wrote Brand. “Cannot this 
sum be used in such a way as to do 
more good to a greater number—to be 
more effective in accomplishing the 
aim which the State has in expending 
money for this purpose? I am sure 
I am not alone in the belief that it 
can.” The superintendent then out- 
lined his plan. He proposed four 
normal schools in different parts of 
Illinois. The buildings should not 
cost less than $50,000 and the cities 
in which the schools were to be placed 
could contribute to the expense of es- 
tablishment. These new schools would 
then serve as feeders to the central II- 
linois Normal University. “I believe 
a system of Normal Schools . . . will 
do more for the practical benefit of 
the schools than would the rebuilding 
of the Southern Normal on an even 
larger scale than that on which it was 
first established.” In conclusion Brand 
pleaded that friends of education push 
this matter before the next legislature. 


President Allyn's Defense 
When Allyn learned of this he acted 


promptly and vigorously. He pre- 
pared a reply, “The Southern Illinois 
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Normal. University; Shall it Be Re- 
built?” and had it published in the 
Journal. His was the dual task of 
fighting to maintain a sound school in 
Southern Illinois and to prevent its 
becoming simply an academic lean-to 
of the older Normal University. 
Brand’s plan, according to Allyn, in- 
terfered with what had been estab- 
lished and necessitated muck readjust- 
ment. He rapped the idea of South- 
ern’s subserviency to the up-state nor- 
mal, and said, “A system of affiliated 
normal schools occurs nowhere . . . 
the range of scientific pedagogy is as 
yet too narrow to make a base for a 
university by itself.” 

Many times the president had heard 
the challenge that the school at Car- 
bondale cost too much. He argued 
that the state could afford to pay for 
teacher training, and he flayed Brand’s 
idea that the towns be obliged to share 
in the expense of the proposed new 
normals. Dr. Allyn emphasized the 
need of a good system of normal 
schools, urged the establishment of 
such, but not at the expense of his in- 
stitution. “We can pay for them all,” 
he wrote, “and more if needed, with- 
out really taking a cent directly from 
the people’s pocket, and in doing it 
can pay a debt which the State honest- 
ly owes to its children.” 

The school in Carbondale was 
soundly rebuilt and the new building 
dedicated in 1887. Robert Allyn had 
won his case. A vigorous normal for 
Southern Illinois was assured. Later 
the other victory would be clinched— 
the development of a series of strong 
normal schools that catered to all parts 
of the commonwealth. 


Educational Exhibits 


Probably the loss of no department 
of the college in the fire caused the 
president greater grief than the burn- 
ing of the museum. Throughout his 
life he emphasized the educative value 
of exhibits and displays, and the use 
thereof was one of the most conspicu- 
ous of his ideas in the technique of 
teaching. When he travelled, Dr. Allyn 
frequently thought of his museum and 
he often sent gifts to it. While vaca- 
tioning at the seashore in 1881 he for- 
warded valuable contributions, includ- 
ing “several slabs from the jaw of a 
whale.” The museum with such en- 
couragement had four thousand speci- 
mens at the time of the fire. 

Educational exhibits were desirable 

(Continued on page 159) 
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Educational News Briefs 


Northwestern University 


@ DOCTOR Paul A. Witty, Professor of 
Education, spoke before the section on 
Education at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, St. Louis, December 30, 31 and 
January 1. His subject was “Motivating 
Remedial Reading: The Interest Factor.” 
During the week of December 16 an Adult 
Education Institute was conducted at the 
School of Education. It was attended by 
some fifty teachers who are participating in 
a rather extensive adult education program 
in Evanston, which began January 6. Pro- 
grams were organized under the following 
topics: Aims in Adult Education, Com- 
munity Support, Teaching Methods and Gen- 


eral Problems, Mental Hygiene and Growth.. 


Dean Ernest O. Melby headed a faculty 
group, who served in the capacity of lecturers 
and chairmen of various discussion sections. 

Northwestern University is cooperating 
with other schools in the Chicago area 
through the University Broadcasting Council 
in presenting each week a half-hour radio 
broadcast dealing with educational problems. 
The broadcasts are sponsored by the Illinois 
and Indiana Congresses of Parents and 
Teachers. They are heard from 3:30 to 4:00 
p.m. each Tuesday over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System. 


Pekin 


@ AN increase in the levy for the building 

fund from 37% cents on the $100 as- 
sessed valuation to 50 cents, approved by the 
voters of the Pekin elementary-school dis- 
trict in a recent election, will yield an addi- 
tional $14,000 annually and thus provide 
funds for the school board’s share of the 
cost of the new Franklin school. A PWA 
grant of 45 percent of an estimated cost of 
$83,000 has been approved. Plans call for 
a building of eight rooms, of which two 
rooms on the second floor are to be left 
unfinished, The new building will replace a 
four-room structure erected in 1899. An 
additional lot to enlarge the schoolgrounds 
has been purchased by the board. 


Rockford 


@ LEW Sarett, foremost poet of the Indian 

and the American wilderness, comes to 
Rockford on January 13, as one presentation 
of the Rockford Community Lectures spon- 
sored by the Rockford Teachers Club, the 
Business and Professional Woman’s Club, 
and the American Association of University 


Women. Speakers scheduled for later pro- 
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spondents over the State report 
to you significant activities 


grams are Major John L. Griffith, Gilbert 
Seldes, and Dr. Thomas J. Poulter. The 
final feature of the series is to be a song 
recital by Reinald Werrenrath. 

This effort to add to the cultural growth 
and development of Rockford was initiated 
last year by the Rockford Teachers Club 
under the leadership of Mr. G. Henry Rich- 
ert, then president of the organization. This 
year the other organizations named joined 
with the Teachers Club in promoting the 
lecture series. 


New Home of Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights 


Springfield 
@ THE Springfield board of education is 
entering upon a school-bujlding program 
involving an ultimate expenditure of three- 
quarters of a million dollars. The federal 
government is making an outright grant of 
45 percent of the entire cost. To meet the 
district’s 55 percent share of the cost, the 
taxpayers authorized the board to issue 
$400,000 in 20-year serial bonds. Authority 
was given the board also to increase the 
tax levy for the building fund from 37% cents 
to 45 cents on each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion. The bonds were sold on competitive 
bids at a coupon yield of 2.31 percent for 
the entire 20 years. When its building pro- 
gram is completed, Springfield will have 
$727,240 worth of additional school build- 
ings, at a total cost of $497,232 spread over 
a period of 20 years. 

The annual audit of the books and re- 
cords of the Board of Education for the 
school year ended June 30, 1935 reveals 
that the average daily attendance in the 
elementary grades was 7,479.3, and that the 
cost per pupil, excluding depreciation, was 
$69.05. In the high schools the average 
daily attendance was 3,293, and the cost per 
pupil was $102.86. 

For special classes the average daily at- 
tendance and the per-pupil cost were as fol- 


low: Crippled children a. d. a. 18.2, cost 
$254.04; sight saving class, a. d. a. 11.6, cost 
$132.28; ungraded pupils, a. d. a. 56.5, cost 
$67.62. 

For all pupils in the public schools of the 
city the average daily attendance was 
10,858.6; the cost per pupil, $79.68. 

The school year 1934-1935 was a nine- 
months year, 


Southern Illinois State Normal 
University 


@ DR. MARY M. Steagall, head of the 

zoology department, read a paper before 
the American Fern Society at the meeting 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science held at St. Louis from 
December 27 to January 2. Her subject was 
“The Distribution of Unusual Ferns in Ili- 
nois.” 

Dr. Clarence Cramer of the history de- 
partment will teach next summer at the 
University of Oklahoma. 


Dr. Thelma L. Kellogg of the English 
department returned to her position the first 
of January after a four months’ leave of 
absence. Charles Neely, who has been 
occupying her position, has been retained on 
the staff for the remainder of the year to 
teach extension courses at Salem, Centralia, 
Chester and Fairfield. 


An article, “The Challenge for All Music 
Educators,” written by David S. McIntosh, 
head of the music department, appeared in 
the holiday number of the Music Educators 
Journal. Another article by Mr. McIntosh 
on “Some Representative Southern [Illinois 
Folk Songs” is to be published in the Jour- 
nal of the Illinois State Historical Society. 


The college has established on the campus 
in connection with the training school a 
periodical clinic for the study of children 
whose behavior indicates a tendency toward 
crime or other lack of social adjustment. 
A clinic staff from the Institute for Juvenile 
Research in the Department of Public Wel- 
fare will work three or four days every six 
weeks with a local committee composed of: 
Dr. W. A. Thalman, chairman; Dean G. D. 
Wham; Dr. Bruce W. Merwin, director of 
training schools; and Dr. Marie Hinrichs, 
college physician. 

Gladys Potter Williams, head of the art 
department, has recently become a member, 
upon invitation, of the College Art Associa- 
tion. 

W. O. Brown, head of the Department of 
Rural Education, has been appointed head 
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of the Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association for the state 
of Illinois. 


The Extension Service is releasing to a 
number of Southern [Illinois newspapers 
weekly book reviews written by members of 
the English and history departments. 


Teachers’ Organizations 
Crty SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION 
or THE SouTHERN Dtvision 
@ PRACTICING their own precepts regard- 
ing the basic importance of observation 
the City Superintendents of the Southern 
Division on November 8 visited the West 
Frankfort schools, with Superintendent C. A. 
Waller in the role of host to the association. 
At a dinner meeting following the period of 
visitation, presided over by President Joe 
Strickler, two topics were discussed by West 
Frankfort principals: “Textbook Rentals in 
Our Schools” by C. U. Hancock; and “The 
Opportunity Hour” by H. L. Atwood. 
On January 31 Superintendent John Creek 
of Herrin will be host to the association. 


Des Piarnes TeacHers Counci 


Organization of the Des Plaines Teachers 
Council was completed at a meeting Novem- 
ber 21, when the following were elected offi- 
cers: President, Mr. Wilbur Sulzbach; vice- 
president, Mrs. Violet Husum; secretary, 
Miss Betty Mae Bauer; treasurer, Mr. Gil- 
bert Rudiger. 

Teachers and principals in the elementary 
schools of Des Plaines are proud of a 100 
percent enrollment in the Illinois State 
Teachers Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


East Str. Louts TEacHERS ASSOCIATION 

Approximately 250 teachers attended the 
candle light dinner on December 10, at 
which members of the board of education 
were guests. Miss Mamie Costello, presi- 
dent of the association, presided. Dr. R. L. 
Campbell, president. of the board of educa- 
tion, and Mr. D. Walter Potts, superinten- 
dent of schools, spoke briefly. A variety en- 
tertainment was followed by bridge. The 
social committee offered this as the first of a 
series of events planned for the year. 


LaSatite County TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The LaSalle County Teachers Association 
will hold its annual meeting February 14. 
Speakers and their subjects are: 

Dr. Jesse H. White—“The Habit of Suc- 
ceeding” 

Mrs. Kathryn Turney Garten—Book Re- 
view 

Mr. Rodney H. Brandon—“Suppose You 
Lose Your Mind” 

Mr. John Hoff of the Ottawa Township 
High School will lead in community singing 
at both morning and afternoon sessions. 

Sectional meetings for all teachers will 
be continued this year, with elementary 
teachers divided into three groups—primary, 
intermediate and upper grades—and high- 
school instructors divided by subject groups 
—English, history, commercial, language, 
mathematics, science, art, vocational, and 
home economics. The panel type of discus- 
sion will be used in the high-school sections. 


McLean County Principats Association 


Revision of the English curriculum was 
the subject under consideration by the Mc- 
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Lean County Principals Association at the 
December meeting. Fifty persons, including 
a number of English teachers of the county, 
heard Miss Liesette Jane McHarry, head of 
the English department of the University 
High School, Urbana, who was the speaker 
for the occasion. Miss McHarry stressed 
the importance of taking into account the 
ability and interests of the pupils and the 
use which they may make of the materials 
of the English course. She also spoke briefly 
of the contemplated work of the state com- 
mittee to study English curriculum revision. 


SprinCrieLD ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AsSOcIA- 
TION 


The Council of the Elementary Teachers 
Association of the Springfield public schools, 
composed of one representative from each 
elementary school in the system, meets on the 
second and on the third Thursday of each 
month. The first meeting is given over to 
the regular business of the organization. 
The second is addressed by Superintendent 
Frank T. Vasey, who discusses such subjects 
as the local system’s financial outlook and 
problems, the pension bill, standard testing, 
grading, and the curriculum. Building rep- 
resentatives report back to other members 
of the faculty so that the net result is great- 
er unity of purpose throughout the school 
system. Better understanding of professional 
problems enlarges the horizon of the indivi- 
dual teacher and detracts from the isolation 
which schoolreom activities are all too likely 
to foster if no counter program for profes- 
sional spirit and growth is instituted. 


Vermition County Principats ASSOCIATION 


Ninety-two board members and principals 
attended the chicken dinner at Bismarck on 
December 4, at which the principals were 
hosts to the board members. J. W. Carring- 
ton, director of the training schools at 
Normal, spoke on the topic, “Better School 
Management.” The Four Hired Hands from 
Prairie Farmer Station WLS entertained 
with musical numbers. 


ZEIGLER FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


One hundred percent membership among 
elementary school teachers was achieved by 
the Zeigler Federation of Teachers, No. 266, 
when at its meeting on December 2 two new 


members were inducted into the local. 


University of Chicago 
Department of Education 


@ THE Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago, for nearly a quar- 


ter-century following the inspiring and 
scholarly leadership of Charles H. Judd 
(Doctor Judd came to the university in 
1909), continues during the current year its 
work of service, research, and teaching in 
the several fields of education. The follow- 
ing report of current activities, in which no 
attempt is made to evaluate according to 
importance or any other sequence, indicates 
the work now being carried on by both the 
department in general and its staff members 
in particular—W. A. Stumpr, 


Grapuate Epucation Liprary 


Some 10,000 educational documents of 
states and cities, as well as of institutions 
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of higher learning, have been added to the 
document collection. The library is under 
the direction of Dr. H. G. Richey. 


Seminars in Cmicaco 


The Department, cooperating with the 
Chicago school system, has organized four 
seminars for a critical study of the city’s 
educational problems. Professor Works is 
conducting a seminar on the junior college; 
Professor Reavis, one on the duties of school 
principals; Professor Henry, on the cur- 
riculum, and Professor Freeman, on tests and 
measurements. Seminars are limited to 
thirty-five members. Researches carried -on 
by these groups are expected to be made 
available for the use of all members of the 
Chicago school system. 


RESEARCH AND SIMILAR ACTIVITIES 


Prof. Charles Spearman of the University 
of London spent October at the University 
in order to complete a report on unitary 
mental traits on which he and Professor 
Holzinger have been collaborating for twe 
years. 


Prof. G. T. Buswell has completed an 
investigation of how people look at pictures. 
His findings are published in How People 
Look at Pictures (University of Chicago 
Press), and show that two general patterns 
of perception are apparent: a general sur- 
vey of a picture consisting of a series of 
relatively short pauses; and a series of 
longer fixations in ‘which small areas of a 
picture are studied. Color effects proved to 
be not so striking in focusing the attention 
of the viewer as had been anticipated, al- 
though eye movements on the. same picture 
in color and not in color showed somewhat 
greater attention to those sections in which 
colors were pronounced, but not so great as 
is generally assumed. General assumptions 
in regard to the rapidity with which the eye 
is carried along certain types of designs 
were not supported by the evidence found in 
this investigation. More than fifty pictures 
and designs were used, including specimens 
of commercial advertising, in which field 
interest has already been evidenced con- 
cerning the findings. 


Doctor Buswell is now studying the read- 
ing habits of adults who have been out of 
school ten years or more in order to deter- 
mine how ability to read is related to the 
amount of education which a person had in 
school, and to discover if possible specific 
techniques for improving the reading ability 
of adults in order to facilitate the work 
carried on in adult education classes. One 
thousand adults will be analyzed, and a con- 
trolled experiment for improving reading 
ability will be carried on in adult education 
classes. The report will be published in 
December, 1936. The investigation is being 
made under a subvention from the Carnegie 
Foundation. 


Reading difficulties encountered by pupils 
varying all the way from an achievement 
index of 40 to 120 are being studied by 
Prof. W. S. Gray. Children involved all have 
I. Q.’s of 90 or more. Special attention is 
being given to the presence of visual defects 
of poor readers. Dr. Louise Farwell of the 
National College of Education in Evanston 
has been cooperating. 


Doctor Gray is also studying the relative 
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merits of direct and indirect methods of 
developing a meaningful vocabulary in the 
history field. Three groups in the fourth 
grade of the University’s laboratory schools 
are involved. One group received only in- 
cidental help in respect to meanings of new 
and technical words in the reading materials; 
the experimental section received specific 
guidance. Results indicate that the direct 
method is superior to the incidental not only 
in increasing a meaningful vocabulary, but 
also in enriching the vocabulary used in oral 
and written expression, and in improving 
achievement in both oral and silent reading. 


Dr. M. A. Wenger has been appointed 
psychologist and research assistant in the 
Department and in the Orthogenic School. 
He is contemplating an experiment to extend 
or to test the findings of Watson’s famous 
“conditioned emotional reactions” work. He 
will attempt the experiment using a number 
of children, and will also try to “recondi- 
tion” or “uncondition” the children in the 
experiments. 

With Dr. Mandel Sherman, Doctor Wenger 
will study cortical activity of infants to find 
out, if possible, when the cortex becomes 
functional and how quickly it develops. An- 
other study already begun by Doctor Wenger 
is an exploration of the criticism of society 
and their friends made by certain children. 
Related physical activities of school children 
will be another study to be conducted by 
Doctor Wenger, and will include such ap- 
parently unrelated activities as blood pres- 
sure, free association speed, tremor, color- 
naming, judgment of speed rate (using a 
metronome), skin resistance, and talkative- 
ness. : 

Dr. Frederick S. Breed is conducting re- 
search studies in the writing vocabularies of 
children, summarizing investigations of spell- 
ing, and direct and indirect methods of 
teaching the addition combinations of arith- 
metic. Doctor Breed will offer a new course, 
“General Methods of Instruction in the Ele- 
mentary School,” for the first time in the 
spring quarter. He is also preparing a read- 
able and challenging presentation of Dewey- 
ism and the alternative thereto. Special 
methods in spelling and arithmetic are also 
subjects of Doctor Breed’s activities. 


Dr. Wilbur L. Beauchamp is conducting 
an investigation to discovér “the effect of 
varying types of presentation of science sub- 
ject matter upon pupils of the same grade 
level and pupils of different grade levels.” 
The investigation is being conducted in the 
schools of Elmhurst, with the cooperation of 
V. L. Beggs, superintendent. 

Mental processes of pupils in algebra are 
being studied by Dr. Ernest R. Breslich. 
Children of the university’s laboratory 
schools are the subjects. Dr. R. L. Lyman 
is making a summary of the literature of 
supervised study. His work will be presented 
in the form of a monograph. 


Prof. Leonard V. Koos has been adviser 
of a study being made in the Parsons, 
Kansas, school system aiming to throw light 
on how it operates. He is also studying 
materials to provide a basis of a literature 
curriculum for grades seven to twelve. 

American educational journalism since 
1818, or earlier whenever information can 
be found, is being studied by Dr. H. G. 
Richey. One of the aims will be to establish 
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as complete a bibliography as possible. In- 
cluded in this task is the attempt to obtain 
information about each journal that has ever 
been published in the field of education. 


Seven monographs on accreditation of 
colleges and universities are being prepared 
by Dr. John Dale Russell and others on a 
committee including also George F. Zook, 
Floyd W. Reeves, M. E. Haggerty, and D. H. 
Gardner. The general theme of the mono- 
graphs will be “The evaluation of higher in- 
stitutions,” and they will consider the fol- 
lowing topics: principles of accrediting, 
faculty, curriculum aims and instruction, 
library, student personnel service, admin- 
istration, and finance. 


A “Manual on Unit Lessons for Adult 
Illiterates” is being prepared by Dr. Clem 
O. Thompson. It will be followed by ma- 
terials on naturalization, getting people ready 
to take citizenship tests, which, in turn, will 
be followed by materials on citizenship. 
These materials will be suitable for use in 
adult education classes, such as the Emer- 
gency Education Program, and others. Cur- 
riculum elements in adult education are be- 
ing gathered under six major categories: 
communicating ideas; the measuring of 
space, quantity and time; social relation- 
ships; living and non-living things, and their 
relationships to each other, and our relation- 
ships to them; quest for the beautiful; and 
handicrafts. The idea in the adult educa- 
tion projects is to provide complete units 
that can be covered in a single class-session, 
since often adult students cannot be present 
at successive class meetings. The whole 
realm of social science will be so set up. 


Professor Newton Edwards is continuing 
investigations of school law, and keeping 
files on current cases. He is also continuing 
a study of the school in the social order to 
discover implications of recent social changes. 


A case study of the relationshin between 
the school principal and the central office in 
large-city. systems is being conducted by 
Prof. W. C. Reavis and his seminar on the 
duties of school principals. Case-studies 
were made in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Milwaukee by Messrs. 
Stumpf, Wells, Kelly, Albertson, and Butler, 
respectively, all members of school systems 
in and about Chicago. The final report will 
be published about February 1. 


Persona ACTIVITIES 


Professor Downing retired in 1934, and is 
now living at Williams Bay, Wis., where he 
is continuing his researches in the natural 
sciences. 

Professor Works spent the autumn of 
1934 visiting German universities and ac- 
quainting himself with changes that have 
been made in the educational system under 
the Hitler administration. His reports em- 
phasize the fact that the German universities 
have lost the freedom which they long en- 
joyed, of research and teaching. 

Prof. W. C. Reavis visited numerous teach- 
ers’ colleges during the fall, and was en- 
gaged in school surveys in Maryland. 

Prof. H. C. Morrison, who had been un- 
able to give courses since December, 1934, 
because of il] health, has returned to his 
work in the Department. 


Professor Judd attended the third Inter- 
national Conference on Examinations held in 
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Folkestone, England, and reports that Eng- 
lish and French are preparing to continue 
their studies with a view to improving the 
essay-type examination. 


Doctor Russell will give courses in the 
Department of Education of Stanford Univer- 
sity during the winter quarter. He left by 
motor December 20. 


Professor Gray is a member of a commit- 
tee serving during the next several years in 
appraising results of a reorganized program 
of teacher-education which the state aepart- 
ment of education of Michigan is introduc- 
ing at the Mount Pleasant Teachers College. 


Dr. N. B. Henry and members of the 
Political Science Department have been in- 
vestigating relations of boards of education 
to other branches of municipal government 
in an attempt to discover whether dependent 
boards of education have fared differently 
during the depression from independent 
boards. School administrators have long 
favored fiscal independence, whereas political 
scientists have disagreed with this view. 


College of Education 
University of Illinois 
@ DEAN Thomas E. Benner and Professor 
Oscar F. Weber have been turning night 
into day in the attempt to get the report of 
the advisory committee to the Governor's 
Legislative Educational Commission ready 
for a legislative program. The report was 
delivered on November 30. Dean Benner 
has also been occupied with such meetings 
as that of the Board of Directors of the Illi- 
nois Society for Mental Hygiene, the pro- 
gram committee for the Annual Conference 
of the Progressive Education Association to 
be held February 27-29. He is a member 
of the Year Book Committee of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education. 


Professor Edward H. Cameron attended 
the annual meeting of the Directors of Uni- 
versity Summer Sessions in Washington, D.C. 
recently. This organization will hold their 
annual meeting next year on the University 
of Illinois campus, sometime during the 
month of October. 

Professor Cameron announces that plans 
for the coming summer session at the Uni- 
versity include an increase in its graduate 
courses, especially in those courses adapted 
to the needs of high-school teachers in all 
departments. 

Professor Cameron is on the program of 
the annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence to be held in February. He 
is to speak before the section on Super- 
vision in Foreign Languages. 

Dean Benner attended the recent meeting 
of the Cleveland Conference, December 6 
and 7, at Chicago. Dean Benner is a mem- 
ber of this Conference. 


Professor Coleman R. Griffith recently at- 
tended the meeting of the Annual Council 
of Education in New York City. He is busy 
getting his two-volume Educational Psychol- 
ogy ready for the press. It will be pub- 
lished by Farrar and Rinehart: He has been 
appointed chairman of a group of men who 
are preparing “Cooperative Studies in In- 
stitutional Research.” 

Mr. Arthur W. Clevenger, the High School 
Visitor, and his aides are congratulating 
themselves over a very successful High 
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School Conference. The registered attend- 
ance this year was 4,332, an increase of more 
than 800 over last year. 


Professor Nell C. B. Johnston, if the 
gathering war clouds in Europe do not bring 
too much precipitation, will spend seven 
months in England and on the Continent, 
studying British, French, and German 
Schools. She expects to leave about Feb- 
ruary first. 


Professor O. F. Weber is participating for 
the College of Education in the Kaskaskia 
Valley Survey. This is a study of resources 
as a basis for possible future government 
works. 


Professor C. W. Odell has finished several 
years’ work on his book Statistical Method 
in Education, and it came from the press last 
summer. It is published by Appleton- 
Century. 

Professor A. B. Mays has returned from a 
trip into Kentucky, during which he spoke 
at the Kentucky State Teachers Conference 
at Ashland, Kentucky, and inspected the Du 
Pont Technical High School at Louisville. 
During the recent meeting of the American 
Vocational Association in Chicago, Profes- 
sor Mays presided at three section meetings, 
was a member of the resolutions committee, 
and was chosen a member of the editorial 
board of the AVA Journal. He attended 
also the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Conference on Industrial 
Arts. Professor Mays has been a member 
of this Conference for twenty years. He was 
chosen to serve on a committee with Dr. 
Lewis of Indiana University, to study cur- 
riculum experiments that affect industrial 
arts. 


At the annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence in St. Louis there will 
be a University of Illinois dinner in the new 
Hotel Jefferson on Wednesday night, Feb- 
ruary 26. All former Illini please note. 


Dr. Lewis W. Williams will attend the 
meeting of the National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa in St. Louis during the Christmas 
holidays. 

Professor Walter S. Monroe, in cooperation 
with Dr. Louis Shores of George Peabody 
Teachers College, has almost completed a 
comprehensive catalog of bibliographies and 
summaries of studies in the field of Educa- 
tion. This catalog will enable one to locate 
a bibliography about almost any topic in the 
field. It is to be published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

Professor Monroe will preside at Section 
Q of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at their meeting in 
St. Louis during the Christmas holidays. 
At the time of the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence he is to preside at 
a meeting of the American Educational Re- 
search Association. 


After several years of work, Professor 
Monroe and Dr. Max Englehart, formerly of 
the staff of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, have their manuscript on Educational 
Research ready for publication. It will ap- 
pear soon. 

Professor J. A. Clement is engaged in a 
study of the growth of student population 
and related problems in fifty individual Ili- 
nois high schools. This study will go back 
for a period of twenty-five or more years. 
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In the October issue of the North Central 
Association Quarterly appears a report by 
Professor Clement of a critical study of cur- 
ricular offerings in the high schools of Illi- 
nois. 


A book by Professor Arthur Dodgesis now 
listed in the “Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education.” It is a study of Oc- 
cupational Ability Patterns. Professor Dodge 
also contributed an article in a recent issue 
of the magazine Western Gas. His article 
was on job training. The September issue 
of the Industrial Education magazine con- 
tains a contribution from Professor Dodge’s 
pen on the subject, “New Materials and 
Possibilities in Industrial Arts.” 


Professor E. W. Dolch will speak at the 
St. Louis meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of Elementary English. This 
meeting is held at the time of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. 
Professor Dolch will report on his study of 
the word knowledge of children at the time 
of their entering school. 


Professor E. W. Potthoff is serving on a 
committee of the North Central Association, 
studying the subject matter preparation of 
teachers, and the number of classes and sec- 
tions taught in each subject in Illinois high 
schools. 


The Visual Aids Service, now operated by 
the Division of University Extension at the 
University of Illinois, has a volume of busi- 
ness that is growing by leaps and bounds. 
This Service offers to the schools of Illinois 
a rental library of educational motion pic- 
ture films and glass slides. At the present 
time the Service maintains a library of ap- 
proximately three hundred reels of 16 mm. 
films, two hundred reels of 35 mm. films, and 
and forty-four sets of glass slides. 


Western Illinois State Teachers College 


New Facutty Memsers 


@ DEAN Genevieve Chase, former assistant 

dean of women at the University of Iowa, 
has been appointed dean of women at West- 
ern, to take the place of Miss Caroline Grote, 
retired. 

Dr. Chase received her bachelor’s degree 
at the University of Oregon in 1926, major- 
ing in French. In 1928 she received her 
Master’s from Columbia University. Then 
in 1935 taking up educational work at the 
University of Iowa, she received her Ph.D. 
in psychology, the thesis being “Factors In- 
terferring with the School Progress of 
Women Students.” In preparing for the 
thesis Dean Chase found other factors be- 
sides intelligence which must be considered 
in determining why persons get along well 
or not in college. 

Our dean is a native of Oregon state. Her 
father (deceased) was a lawyer. Her mother 
is a primary teacher in a public school 
there. 

During this quarter Dean Chase teaches 
one class. 


Dr. L. A. Pennington, taking the place 
of Mr. Van Cleve, a veteran teacher of the 
college who retired last year, comes to West- 
ern with a very fine record both as a scholar 
and a teacher of psychology and sociology. 

He received his A.B. degree from the 
University of Michigan, and returned to take 
his master’s degree there after a year of 
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graduate work at Ohio State. Later he be- 
came a Graduate Fellow in Psychology at 
Brown University, and was appointed Na- 
tional Research Council Fellow in Biological 
Sciences from Washington, D.C. In 1933, 
Dr. Pennington received his doctor’s degree. 
Dr. Pennington is a member of the follow- 
ing societies: 

Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi, and Sigma Xi, and is associate 
member of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. 

Besides four publications, one in connec- 
tion with his Doctor’s degree, Mr. Penning- 
ton presented a paper to the American Psy- 
chological Association which convened in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, September 4-7, 1935. 

His practical experience in teaching was 
gained at the University of Michigan in 
Experimental Psychology and in General 
Psychology at Brown. Although he enjoyed 
his school and teaching in the East, Mr. 
Pennington prefers the friendly attitude of 
students and faculty at Western and looks 
forward to a pleasant school year. 

The Penningtons were married on July 
17, 1935, in Macomb. Mrs. Pennington was 
formerly Miss Mary O’Neill, of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Mr. Elwood Kraft, the new music instruc: 
tor at Western, graduated from the Con- 
servatory of Music of Augustana College in 
1925, and in 1927 received his A.B. degree 
from the same college. 

In 1928 he received his Bachelor of Music 
from the Chicago Musical College. He re- 
ceived his master’s degree in music theory 
from the Columbia School of Music, Chicago, 
in 1930. 

Before coming to Macomb, Mr. Kraft 
taught from 1930 to 1933 at the Columbia 
School of Music and at the same time con- 
tinued further study. From 1933 to 1935 
he taught in Luther College at Wahoo, 
Nebraska. 

For three years Mr. Kraft traveled with 
the School Assembly Association, and for 
two years with the Emerson and Alber 
Bureaus as an accompanist and soloist. 

Mr. Kraft has a willing smile and a hearty 
laugh for all, and we are sure that all will 
enjoy his stay here. 


Miss Felber, formerly kindergarten critic 
at State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis 
consin, is in charge of the kindergarten 
permanently established at Western this 
year. 

Miss Felber attended the State Teachers 
College at Wayne, Nebraska, for two years, 
and later received her B.S. degree from the 
University of Nebraska. She took her mas- 
ter’s from Columbia University in Kinder- 
garten, Nursery School, and Primary Educa- 
tion. Besides her work at LaCrosse, she has 
several years’ experience teaching in public 
schools. 


PROFESSIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Seven members of the Western faculty 
had articles published during the last school 
year. 

“The 16th Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, February 22-23, 1935.” 
Published in the Mathematics Teacher, May, 
1935, pp. 297-309, by E. W. Schreiber. 

“Austria: The Death-Struggle of a De- 

(Continued on page 158) 
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and Teachers... 
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The Place of the Parent-Teacher 
Association in American 


Education 


By PAUL W. SLOAN 
E.L.S.T.C., Charleston 


@ EDUCATION in a _ democracy 

means reshaping one’s life to meet 
problems. It begins with the new- 
born child and continues throughout 
life. In a word, education is growth. 
Parents have selected teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents to assist in 
educating children. It is evident, 
therefore, that parents, teachers, and 
administrators are trying to do the 
same thing; viz., to direct the growth 
of children. Two factors are inherent 
in the Parent-Teacher Association in 
America. First, the complexities of a 
modern world caused adults to select 
teachers and school administrators to 
assist in educating youth. Association 
was the natural result of common prob- 
lems and interests. And secondly, as- 
sociation among parents, teachers, and 
administrators for the purpose of co- 
operation in solving educational prob- 
lems is quite consistent with the Amer- 
ican plan of a democratic form of so- 
ciety. The inception of the Parent- 
Teacher Association in the program of 
education was inevitable. Its continu- 
ation in a democratic society, in the 
writer’s opinion, is just as inevitable. 

The primary function of a Parent- 
Teacher Association is cooperation. 
This cooperation may be present in 
the following areas of a program of 
education: (1) The area of the child; 
(2) The area of the teacher; (3) The 
area of the parent and patrons in the 
school community; (4) the area of 
the school; and (5) the area of the ad- 
ministration. Some discussion of each 
will help to clarify the problem. 


The Area of the Child 


The focal point in education is the 
child. Parents, teachers, and adminis- 


trators must study continuously the 
nature of the individual to be educat- 
ed. The status of the child when he 
enters school is the result both of he- 
redity and environment. Neither the 
parents nor the teacher have a corner 
on information about the status of the 
child. By pooling data and discuss- 
ing together new books and articles 
written by biologists and psycholo- 
gists, reliable ideas about child nature 
can be formulated. How futile it is to 
attempt to educate something the na- 
ture of which is unknown. The Par- 
ent-Teacher Association furnishes the 
means for parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators to perfect their knowledge 
and understanding of the child. 


The Area of the Teacher 


It was pointed out earlier that com- 
plexities of modern society made it 
necessary for parents to select certain 
adults to assist in teaching the child. 
Also both parents and teachers are 
really interested in the same goals for 
the child. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation is therefore a clearing house 
where parents and teachers can coop- 
erate in planning goals and methods 
of education. This kind of planning 
promotes the unification of home and 
school education. 


The Area of the Parents and 
Patrons in the School Community 

The things which have been said 
about the teacher apply equally to the 
parents and patrons of the school. 
With decentralization of school au- 
thority existing in most states, the par- 
ents and patrons really select indirect- 
ly through elected or appointed offi- 
cials the individuals whom they want 
to teach their children. The teacher 
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should therefore be anxious to coop- 
erate with parents and participate in 
the activities of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. Teachers are responsible to 
the educational leaders in the commu- 
nity. With respect to education within 
the school parents are of the laity and 
teachers are of the profession. Always 
the parents and the teachers must re- 
alize that Parent-Teacher Associations 
exist for the child and not for mere 
entertainment of parents and teachers. 


The Area of the School 

It must be remembered that the 
school includes all such factors as the 
school building, schoolground, class- 
rooms, textbooks, laboratories, and 
equipment. The school is an instru- 
ment invented by man for the purpose 
of guiding the child from immaturity 
toward maturity. Problems arise con- 
stantly in connection with erection and 
maintenance of school buildings, land- 
scaping of schoolgrounds, quantity 
and quality of equipment, content and 
cost of textbooks. These problems of 
the school community may well serve 
as topics for discussion at Parent- 
Teacher meetings. Data revealed and 
ideas presented during these discus- 
sions may be valuable to school offi- 
cials who are responsible for final so- 
lution of such problems. 


The Area of the Administration 


School administrators are direct- 
ly responsible to members of the 
school board who are in turn directly 
responsible to parents and patrons. 
Wherever school control is decentral- 
ized in this manner it behooves school 
administrators to cooperate with par- 
ents and secure their advice on major 
school problems before formulating 
final solutions. The Parent-Teacher 
Association is a valuable instrument 
through which administrators may 
stimulate cooperation among all per- 
sons responsible for educating the 
child. Administrators who do not use 
the Parent-Teacher Association in their 
efforts to formulate and promote a pro- 
gram of education are overlooking a 
valuable social tool. 
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Curriculum Development 


By ROBERT B. BROWNE 
University of Illinois 


@ CURRICULUM study is the topic of 

the hour in educational circles. 
Other enthusiasms of other days, like 
the “tests and measurements” of a de- 
cade ago, appear to have lost their 
box-office appeal and must yield the 
stage to another star, and be content 
to play minar parts in the supporting 
cast. All eyes are now on the new 
soubrette, Miss Curriculum Revision, 
and teachers who are plagued by the 
spectre of becoming out-of-date had 
best prepare themselves for duty on 
the countless committees that are to be 
engaged as mid-wives for the birth of 
many a new curriculum. 

As one who has preached, in season 
and out, the need for a critical exam- 
ination of the school practices and ma- 
terials that make up the typical school 
curriculum, I stand appalled at the 
storm that has been raised. Professor 
Bruner reports thirty-five thousand 
courses of study that have been caught 
in the “curriculum laboratory” net at 
Teachers’ College and are now 
mounted appropriately on pins. But 
in these days only the innocent will 
confuse the making of courses of study 
with curriculum development. A book 
by Caswell and Campbell*, the latest 
and, I believe, the most comprehensive 
pronouncement in this field, will soon 
set you right. 

Beginning with a quick survey of the 
contemporary American scene, show- 
ing the challenge its complexity and 
confusion present to the school, the 
authors of this book proceed to a more 
thorough treatment of the concepts of 
the curriculum, its basic principles, its 
scope, and the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the prevailing fashion of 
curriculum manufacture. 

The authors support the “let-every- 
body-pitch-in-and-help” method, al- 
though your reviewer regrets that they 
did not give more attention to the criti- 
cisms of curriculum making by this 
method from Bode, Bagley, and 
Whipple. The procedure recommended 
must begin with preparation of the 





* Caswell, H. L., and Campbell, D. S., Curriculum 
Devel. t, Ameri Book Company, New York, 





1935, 600 pp. 


A. Review 


basic principles to guide the work (a 
list that “sometimes becomes very 
large . . . fifteen to twenty guides for a 
single phase of the work!”). Teachers 
who are participating are under the 
compulsion to turn philosophers, and 
to draw up basic philosophies of edu- 
cation in a nutshell, which, when “rec- 
onciled” into “at least some unifor- 


mity” by the proper committee, are to ° 


serve as the footings and foundation 
upon which the massive structure of 
the new curriculum is to rest. 

The authors warn that this beginning 
phase of curriculum development is 
important, difficult, and that there is 
danger of its being done in a perfunc- 
tory manner; they suggest that this as- 
pect of the work may take time, even 
hinting that a whole year may be need- 
ed(!). It is possible that scientific effi- 
ciency may enable philosophers in the 
modern manner to dispatch their work, 
perhaps .by check-lists and question- 
naires, but to your reviewer, who is, 
for better or for worse, an ignorant 
man and a student of philosophy, the 
attitude reflected by the authors’ treat- 
ment of the role of philosophy in cur- 
riculum study is little short of 
amazing. Nor are the samples of basic 
philosophies which the authors present 
from various curriculum studies re- 
assuring. They are at best glittering 
generalities that do not come to grips 
with significant educational issues, and 
sound more like the report of a resolu- 
tions committee, adopted by weary 
delegates in the wee hours of a con- 
vention. 

The authors have had wide experi- 
ence in curriculum projects, and I 
know of no single book which would 
do more to familiarize the classroom 
teacher with what is going on in the 
curriculum field. The book is not well 
written, and the authors will not have 
to suffer as the philosopher, Santayana, 
was said to have suffered from “the 
academic distrust of literary gifts.” On 
a single page (125) the word “certain” 
is used in what appears to be almost 
every other line, but the book is no 
more tedious reading than a hundred 
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others in the field of Education. I 
recommend it to teachers, and if there 
be superintendents planning indepen- 
dent curriculum studies for the old 
home-town who are haunted by the in- 
ability to determine whether the course 
of study should be mimeographed or 
printed, they will find in this book a 
thorough treatment of this perplexity, 
including a statement of the practice 
in cities of different sizes, and a table 
which shows prevailing trends in print- 
ing versus mimeographing at the dif- 
ferent educational levels, No longer 
need such a one be disturbed over 
whether to use sixty-five pound stock 
for the cover and seventy pound egg- 
shell paper for the contents. The in- 
formation is all here. Here is to be 
found also a first-rate bibliography, a 
bibliography so extensive that teach- 
ers and laymen participating in curri- 
culum development might spend even 
two years equipping themselves for 
their task. 





Health Officers Conference 
@ SERUM for the treatment of pneu- 

monia (in appropriate cases) ought 
to be distributed free by every state 
department of public health. Immuni- 
zation against scarlet fever with five 
doses of scarlet fever toxin is both 
effective and safe. Vaccine, properly 
prepared and preserved and given in 
sufficient dosage at the right time, 
should confer prolonged immunity 
against whooping cough in a high per- 
centage of susceptible young children. 
When politicians or broken-down prac- 
titioners are employed as health offi- 
cers there is no hope of providing the 
people in reasonable measure with the 
advantages and benefits of preventive 
medicine. Adequate and efficient pub- 
lic health service is a fine thing for 
good medical practitioners (as well as 
the public) but it is hard on the poor 
ones. School administrators must get 
it out of their minds that anyone can 
teach hygiene. A new philosophy con- 
cerning public health is taking root in 
the minds of governmental officials so 
that within the next fifty years public 
health work will be regarded as the 
first duty of government. 

These were some of the outstanding 
thoughts expressed at the Annual Con- 
ference of Illinois Health Officers and 
Public Health Nurses which took place 
in Springfield on December 10 and 11, 
with more than 500 delegates present. 
They were made by persons whose 
training, experience, observation and 
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reputation in the field of public health 
command respect and thoughtful con- 
sideration. The discussions at the 
Conference which brought out these 
clear-cut expressions were such that 
the possibilities of preventive medicine 
were measured against what is practic- 
able under prevailing conditions. 
The Conference brought together on 
a common meeting ground the research 
workers, the educators, the public 
health administrators and the public 
health workers, whose duties put them 
on the firing line of preventive medi- 
cine. An atmosphere of confidence and 
courage pervaded the meeting. 





Curriculum Plans of Illinois 
Social Studies Teachers 
@ AT the 1934 High School Confer- 
ence a committee’ was appointed by 
the History Section to consider the 
feasibility of an effort to construct a 
curriculum in the social studies for 
Illinois high schools. This action was 
the result of a recognition on the part 
of teachers that the present program 
in the social studies is not only inade- 
quate in the light of present social 
trends, but is utterly lacking in any 
well defined educational philosophy. 
A program for accomplishing the 
tasks foreseen by the committee was 
formulated and was presented to the 
History, Geography, and Administra- 
tive Sections of the 1935 Conference. 
Each group accepted and agreed to 
support the plans outlined by the com- 
mittee. Following is the program pre- 
sented at the Conference: 


1. Suggested tasks to be accomplished. 

a. Deciding upon the objectives of the 
social studies field. 

The decision relative to appropriate ob- 
jectives in the social studies field should be 
based upon an agreement by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and laymen as to the general 
purposes of the high school. While the so- 
cial studies group ought to consider this 
matter of objectives from the point of view 
of its background in this field, yet any — 
group of objectives should be based 
marily upon the larger task of the high school. 
It is probable, therefore, thet social studies 
teachers throughout the State should begin 
by examining the objectives proposed by 
specialists in the field, by representative 
school systems, and those set forth in out- 
standing courses of study. It should be 
clear that the objectives of the social studies 
field would have to be integral to the pur- 
poses of the high school. Final phrasing of 
these objectives might well be delegated to a 
state steering committee. 

b. Developing the objectives of the vari- 
ous courses in he social studies field. 


1 Members of the original committee were Miss Grace 
Bridges, Decatur; Miss Mildred Lawson, Urbana; A. 
G. Bobbitt, Oak os F. C. Hood, Urbana; G. M. 
Kilby, Suallivan; D. Trimble, Urbana; A. W. Troel- 
strup, ene ‘and = William Habberton, Urbana, 


Chairman. 
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Along with the final formulation of the 
objectives of the social studies field, there 
would need to be developed the general ob- 
jectives of the various courses. This could 
well be a task of the steering committee, 
based upon the recommendations of special 
working committees appointed to develop the 
various courses. 

c. Developing the content and activities 
of the various courses. 

The heart of the development of new 
courses of study following the agreement 
upon objectives consists of discovering ap- 
pre — content and activities calculated to 

to the objectives which have been 
agreed upon. Such content and activities 
would be selected with due regard for time- 
tested suhject matter and procedure but 
with due recognition, also, of changing con- 
ditions and o ures appropriate in a 
democracy. This work would be accom- 
plished by special working committees 
selected from the State as a whole; but the 
committees would draw upon the experience 
of teachers generally. 

d. Approving the 
courses. 

The tentative form in which these courses 
would be presented to teachers would be a 
matter for the decision of the steering com- 
mittee; that is, the working committees 
would present the fruits of their efforts to the 
steering committee for suggestions, criticisms, 

ible revision, and final approval. 

e. Trying out the courses. 

After courses were developed in tentative 
form, they would be: tried on a voluntary 
basis by teachers the state who 
would be encouraged to oput to the steer- 
ing committee the results of their experience 
with courses as a is for revision. 
Such a tryout would be the basis — w 
any revision of the courses would - 

2. Initial procedure for the accomplish- 
ment of the above tasks. 

As has been indicated, the work of the 
social studies group as envisaged would re- 
quire the services of a central steering com- 
mittee which would have administrative 
charge of the gu gaa of the courses. 
Such a committee might well be composed of 
teachers from large and small high schools, 
high-school administrators, representatives of 
the State Department of Education, the High 
School Visitor’s office, the State Teachers 
Colleges. the University of Illinois, and a 
high-school librarian thoroughly familiar 
with the instructional materials a the social 
studies field. The aim should be to obtain 
the services of persons with a keen sense of 
the importance of the problem, with intel- 
ligence and vision, and with the ability col- 
lectively to accomplish the necessary results. 

While it is not considered by the present 
committee to be within its province to state 
the duties of the steering committee or to 
specify the means by which its duties are to 
be carried out, the following items are given 
as Mn estive of the character of its activities: 

e outlining of a program of study 
to be used by the social studies teachers of 
the state as a basis for the consideration of 
their own problems and the relation that 
these bear to the larger problems of the edu- 
cational system of which they are a part. 

b. Final compiling of a statement of the 
objectives of secondary education in Illinois. 

ce. The development of local groups of 
interested teachers to accumulate, evaluate, 
pe experiment with curriculum materials 
an 

d. The maintenance of a central secre- 
tariat for receiving and distributing cur- 
riculum materials and synthesizing the work 
of the local committees. 

e. Making periodic reports of the prog- 
ress of the work through the ILLINors 
TEACHER, discussion groups th the 
State, 4eachers’ institutes, the High School 


tentative form of 
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Conference, and perhaps one or more pub- 
lications. 

3. Recommendations of the committee 
relative to the inauguration of the program. 

a. The committee believes that any pro- 
gram of curriculum study should be one in- 
volving the widest possible participation by 
teachers of the State. The suggested pro- 
gram predicates such participation. 

b. committee recommends that the 
chairman of the History Section be commis- 
sioned to appoint a group of persons to select 
the personnel of a suitable steering commit- 
tee as envisaged in this report. fe i is sug- 
gested that this group confer with rep- 
resentatives of the original committee in 
setting up the steering committee. 

Since the committee recognizes that 
no part of secondary education can or should 
be isolated from other parts, and that sec- 
ondary education cannot and should not be 
separated from the work of the elementary 
schools, it recommends that, as conditions 
permit and render such action desirable, the 
steering committee solicit the collaboration 
of the teachers of the high-school subjects 
other than those commonly designated “so- 
cial studies” and of the elementary-school 
teachers, on the effectiveness of whose work 
so much depends. 

d. The committee deems the program 
to be one for social studies teachers in gen- 
eral, not history teachers in particular. It 
recommends, therefore, that a Social Studies 
Section of the High School Conference be 
created to supplant the History and Geogra- 
phy Sections of the present organization. 

The membership of the steering com- 
mittee recommended in the report will 
be announced in the near future. 

Members of the original committee 
are acutely aware of the comprehen- 
sive character of the movement which 
has been begun. They do not minimize 
the difficulties in the way of its fruitful 
consummation. They do not expect im- 
mediate tangible results: the program 
is distinctly a long-time program. On 
the other hand, they are convinced that 
the problems involved are so signifi- 
cant and the possibilities for substan- 
tial achievement are so great, that they 
do not hesitate to urge all interested 
teachers to give themselves whole- 


heartedly to the work. 





Lake Shore Division 
@ THE Lake Shore Division of the 
1.S.T.A. held its annual meeting in 
the New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, on Monday, October 28, 
1935. Speakers at the general sessions 
were Dr. B. R. Buckingham, educa- 
tional editor, Ginn and Company; Dr. 
Malcolm S. MacLean, University of 
Minnesota; Mr. Fred L. Biester, chair- 
man of legislative committee, Illinois 
State Teachers Association; and Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of Christ 
Church, New York City. The New 
Trier Township High School glee clubs 
and orchestra and the Deerfield-Shields 
Township High School band presented 


musical numbers. 
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Orricers—President, A. V. Lockhart, | 
cipal of township high school, Calumet City; 
vice-president, Evelyn Pearson, Ravinia; sec- 
retary, W. L. Brown, high school, Winnetka; 
treasurer, Orville T. Bright, superintendent 
of schools, Flossmoor. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, David 
E. Walker, superintendent of schools, Dis- 
trict 76, Evanston, ’36; Leona Larimore, prin- 
cipal of Congress: Park School, LaGrange, 
37; B. H. Hall, Deerfield-Shields Township 
High School, Highland Park, °38. 

Srare Commitrees—Appropriations, E. N. 
Cassady, superintendent of schools, Brook- 
field, "38; Legislation, J. W. Thalman, prin- 
cipal of township high school, Waukegan, 
36; Resolutions, B. E. Gordon, assistant 
principal of township high school, LaGrange, 
"37. 


Reso.utions—Lake Shore Division News 
Bulletin. Wuereas, In keeping with the 
resolution passed by the Representative As- 
sembly of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at the Springfield meeting in 1934 
that some definitely appointed committee 
inform the teachers of their respective di- 
visions thro bulletins, through speakers 
or through the press concerning proposed 
educational legislation and other affairs of 
an educational nature; 


Wuereas, Such action has been taken by 
the executive committee of the Lake Shore 
Division by sending a bulletin containing 
very important information, be it 

Resolved, That the members of our Di- 
vision highly commend the executive commit- 
tee, and also recommend that other bulletins 
of a similar nature be sent to the teachers 
from time to time. 

Change of Name. Wuereas, A resolution 
to change the name Illinois State Teachers 
Association, to Illinois Education Association 
was passed by the Lake Shore Division in 
1933; 

Wuenreas, This change of name has also 
been considered favorably by a large num- 
ber of the divisions at their meetings; 

Wuenreas, This resolution was not brought 
to the attention of the General Assembly at 
the last annual meeting in 1934 on account 
of a technicality, be it 

Resolved, That this matter be brought to 
the attention of the General Assembly again 
at the next annual meeting and proper dis- 
position made of the same. 

New Educational Commission. WHEREAS, 
A new Educational Commission of ten mem- 
bers has been appointed by the Governor, 
and $15,000 has been appropriated for its 
use, be it 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, give our 
whole-hearted support in every way possible 
to this Commission in their constructive rec- 
ommendations for the betterment of school 
conditions for the boys and girls of the state 
of Illinois, and be it further 

Resolved, That this Commission have these 
constructive recommendations ready if the 
Governor calls a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly this fall. 

Legislative Program. Resolved, That the 
Lake Shore Division of the LS.T.A. approves 
the program of the legislative committee of 
the [sTA 

Pension Fund. Wuereas, Rumors have 
reached us that the present pension fund has 
not been administered with due caution for 
the absolute safety of the reserve fund, and 

Wuenreas, It is essential that the admin- 
istration of our pension funds must be taken 
rn of in a business-like manner, therefore, 

it 

Resolved, That the Lake Shore Division 
of the LS.T.A. urge State Superintendent 
John A. Wieland and other properly con- 
stituted authorities to investigate the han- 
dling of our present pension fund to either 
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prove or disprove these rumors, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That wide publicity be given 
to the results of their investigation. 

Pension Fund Payments. WuHereas, At 
the last session of the General Assembly the 
law was amended requiring all teachers to 
pay into the pension fund $500 plus accrued 
interest ; 


Wuenreas, The passage of such a law con- 
fuses the teaching body in general and ap- 
rs to be retroactive and possibly illegal, 
it 
Resolved, That our Division go on record 
as favoring a friendly test case of this par- 
ticular law and that our Division recommend 
that the State Association call upon the 
State Superintendent and other properly con- 
stituted authorities to make an investigation 
and to institute if necessary a suit to prove 
the legality or illegality of the amended 
House Bill 542.—W. L. BROWN, Secretary. 





Chicago Division 
@ THE Chicago Division of the IIli- 

nois State Teachers Association held 
its annual business meeting at 32 West 
Randolph Street, Chicago, on Satur- 
day, November 2, 1935, at 10:30 a.m. 

The Chicago Division held the ad- 
journed annual business meeting at 32 
West Randolph Street, Chicago, Satur- 
day, November 23, 1935, at 2:00 p.m. 

The following article constitutes the 
most important topics of business that 
were transacted at those meetings. 

The report of the recording secre- 
tary portrayed to the membership the 
many types of projects that were 
worked upon by the organization 
during the past year. Some of the most 
outstanding facts presented in the re- 
port were: 

l. The board of directors met 
thirty-three times. 

2. There were three general meet- 
ings for members. 

3. A number of conferences of or- 
ganizations on legislation. 


4, The ten special committees held 
thirty-seven formal meetings, of which 
minutes were kept, during the year. 

5. Twenty-five legislative bulletins 
were sent out to each legislative chair- 
man and principal—a mailing list of 
over nine hundred, some of these bul- 
letins were several pages, and one at 
least went to our individual summer 
mailing list of teachers. 

These five items do not by any 
means compose the total work of the 
organization, but they are an indica- 
tion of the great volume of work that 
was done during the past year in the 
office of the Chicago Division. 

A recommendation by the board of 
directors to authorize the delegates to 
the annual meeting of the IIlinois State 
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Teachers Association at Springfield to 
present an amendment to the Illinois 
State Teachers Association constitution 
to permit the Chicago Division to 
charge $3.00 dues, $2.00 to be retained 
by the Chicago Division, was passed. 
The report of the membership secre- 
tary was both encouraging and pleas- 
ing. The Chicago Division has 10,325 
paid up members, which is the largest 
membership in the history of the or- 
ganization. Much credit is due the effi- 
cient membership committee for this 
fine piece of work, especially to the 
untiring effort of Miss Mary Kenney, 
who directed the campaign. In this ac- 
complishment too much praise can not 
be given to our retiring president, Miss 
Susan Scully, who so ably served the 
association and who has done so much 
to bring about the unity and harmony 
that exists among the Chicago teachers 
through the Chicago Division. 


The treasurer’s report was read. It 
indicated that the division is in good 
financial standing. On account of the 
heavy legislative expense last year it 
was necessary to call for a special con- 
tribution of 50 cents a member this 
fall. The report was approved by the 
auditor, and it was adopted by the 
group. 

The chairman of the appropriations 
committee reported on account of the 
increased membership, the need of a 
paid lobbyist outside the schoolroom 
for the special and regular sessions of 
the legislature, and the extra mileage 
for the Portland N.E.A. the board of 
directors has found it quite necessary 
to increase its budget for the coming 
year. This report was adopted. 


Mr. Irvin Wilson made the follow- 
ing statements and resolutions on the 
death of Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster 
and Miss Anise Slattery: 


Since the last annual meeting of: this as- 
sociation, Death has taken from us two of 
our great teachers who, over a long period 
of years, gave to the teachers of Chicago and 
the nation the finest leadership and the high- 
est and best professional ideals. 

We, the officers and members of the Chi- 
cago Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, have been bereft of such leader- 
ship through the death of Mrs. Bertha S. 
Armbruster that our hearts and minds are 
deeply saddened because of this loss. 

No eulogy nor praise we could offer can 
measure the value of the work she did for 
us as our president—work which continued in 
the years long after her term of office expired. 

All efforts to portray her splendid work in 
the Legislature for Chicago, Tilinois, and the 


United States will never reveal her service 
to the thousands of teachers and children 
she benefited. 

May the tie which binds our hearts in 
brotherly love to her lead us to continue her 
work and at last to realize her ambitions; 
may our sympathy for her family in their 
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deep sorrow help each member feel that we 
individually miss our friend and benefactor. 

In the death of Miss Anise Slattery the 
schools of Chicago have lost a woman whose 
brilliant mind and will to find the truth 
placed her before the world as a symbol of 
the teaching profession at its best. 

The teaching body has felt the loss of her 
leadership, for never once did she waver in 
her resolutions to preserve the highest edu- 
cational standards. 

Time after time, when she was the chair- 
man of the Elemen Teachers’ Council, 
she wisely and fearlessly rose in defense of 
her ideals, seeking only the protection of 
the schools, the safeguarding of the chil 
even at the cost of sacrifice of herself an 
her personal advancement. 

Today we officers and members of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association, Chicago 
Division, believe that we can offer no more 
fitting tribute to Miss Slattery than to 
emulate her professional example. 

Madam Chairman for the committee, I 
move that these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of this meeting and that copies 
be sent to the families. 


This motion was unanimously 
passed. At Mr. Wilson’s suggestion the 
audience stood for a minute or two in 
reverential respect for these and all 
others of our number who have passed 
on during the past year. 


There was a motion from the floor 
to take action on Senate Bill 1 and 
House Bill-11. It was decided to de- 
fer the matter to the board of directors 
of the Chicago Division. 


Orricers—President, Robert C. Keenan, 
2465 E. 74th Place; vice-president, Irvin 
Wilson, 437 S. Stone Ave., La Grange; re- 
cording secretary, Ethel May Reed, 906 Bel- 
den Ave.; corresponding secretary, Laura 
Moynihan, 626 S. Kenilworth Ave., Oak 
Park; membership secretary, Miss Mary 
Kenney, 5839 Midway Park; treasurer, Frank 
Meyer, 326 Garfield Ave. 

Executive Boarp—Nellie Ryan, 5734 W. 
Washington Blvd.; Catherine O’Rourke, 3057 
W. Jackson Blvd.; Lillian Lewis, 1325 Wil- 
son Ave. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Lena 
Belle Gilligan, 5918 N. Knox Ave., °36; 
Resolutions, Susan Scully, 1441 E. 65th 
Place, °37; Legislation, rederick T. Wil- 
helms, 7354 Clyde Ave., °38. 


Delegates to the state meeting to be 
held at Springfield, December 26, 27, 
28, 1935, were elected. 

The following is the Legislative re- 
port, as adopted: 


Legislative Campaign of the Last Year 


Legislative action during the past year has 
been helpful in some respects, detrimental in 
others, 

The 1936 Educational Fund tax levy was 
pegged at $49,000,000; the State Distributive 
Fund was increased $2,500,000 a year, of 
which Chicago will receive about 29%; state 
aid for education of handicapped children 
was increased and provision was made that 
Chicago will in the future get her fair share 
of such appropriations; the division to Chi- 
cago schools of about $2,000,000 of Chicago’s 
share of gas tax receipts was continued until 
July, 1937; and provision was made whereby 
the budget will no longer be charged with a 
large amount of questionable liabilities be- 
cause of borrowings from the Working Cash 
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Fund. The pension law for Chicago was 
amended to increase the maximum annuity 
for 35 years service from $1,000 to $1,200; 
to increase teachers’ monthly contributions 
and the tax rate, to permit non-contrib- 
utors to become contributors, and in certain 
other details. 

The 4-year average limitation on school 
levies downstate was abolished. 


We succeeded in preventing the e 
of legislation designed to deprive the ede 
of their equity in interest and penalties on 
delinquent taxes; also legislation restrictin 
the residence of teachers. The Senate vot 
down decisively the bill requiring a so-called 
Oath of Allegiance for teachers. Several 
bills, providing for a state textbook commis- 
sion or for uniform textbooks, were de- 
feated. 

Several bills of comparatively minor im- 
portance to Chicago schools were enacted 
into law. 

A major blow was suffered by Chicago 
public schools, as well as by Chicago’s teach- 
ers, when the compulsory retirement law 
was amended reducing the age of retirement 
to 65 years and the annuity to $500 a year. 


The Coming Year 


Continuation of our vigorous efforts in co- 
operation with interested civic and social 
agencies is essential if the course of public 
education is to make any progress or even 
maintain its present comparatively low status 
in Illinois. 

Tax rate limitation is still a live issue and 
may become more so as the gubernatorial 
campaign gets under way. 

Arrearages in payments to the schools 
from the Distributive Fund for 1931, 1932 
and 1933 have not been wiped out although 
somewhat reduced as delinquent taxes have 
been paid; also the arrearages of $7,000,000 
for the school year, ending June 30, 1934, 
have not been paid. 

Under the present conditions, it seems 
probable to your Committee that a proposal 
on the part of the Chicago Division to in- 
crease the pensions paid from the Chicago 
Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund, and 
to increase the City’s contribution to that 
fund, would be well received by the Legis- 
lature and by the citizenry of Chicago in 
general. 


Recommendations to the Legislature 


1.* Enact legislation by which the state 
shall pay to the elementary schools the 
$7,000,000 arrearages in the regular State 
Distributive Fund for the school year ending 
June 30, 1934, or the biennium ending June 
30, 1935. 

2.* In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions made in the final report of the Educa- 
tional Commission last June, an appropria- 
tion should be made and immediately dis- 
tributed to place all elementary school dis- 
tricts upon a minimum basis of parity in 
payment of their claims upon the State 
School fund for the years 1931, 1932 and 
1933. 

3.* Continue to reappropriate the unpaid 
portions of the State Distributive Fund in 
arrears for the years 1931, 1932 and 1933 
occasioned by the non-payment of property 
taxes over the State in these years so that 
these arrearages can be paid to the schools 
as they are collected by the State. 

4.* Enact such law as is necessary to 
rovide for a State Distributive Fund of not 

ess than $30,000,000 per year. The increase 
in : on fund should be provided, if ible, 
by revenues derived from sources other than 
the general property tax. 





* Indicates direct quotation from the Program of 
Legislation agreed upon by the Legislative Committee 
He Illinois State Teachers Association, August 26, 
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5.* Revise the law by which the State 
Distributive Fund is apportioned to the vari- 
ous districts so that distribution shall be 
made to both the elementary and high-school 
districts of the State on the basis of in- 
struction units of approximately 30 pupils 
to a unit, with proper adjustments in the size 
of the unit in schools with small enrollment. 

6.* Enact legislation as for addi- 


tional state support for uate educa- 
— rr. all types of eddie ogg oe ne 
children. 


7.* A deficiency appropriation should be 
made in sufficient amount to pay arrearages 
due districts where the State has not made 
the full payment required by law in connec- 
tion with the education of these handicapped 
children in the past. 

8.* Provide adequate appropriations for 
the University of Illinois and the teachers’ 
colleges. 

9.* Enact legislation so that horizontal 
reassessment of property as a whole or by 
classes can be made only at the time of the 
regular quadrennial assessment. 

10.* Oppose any limitation on the total 
of all tax rates levied against property, 
unless and until other adequate and certain 
sources of revenue are provided and such 
control of assessment of property secured as 
will provide more equitable and scientific 
assessments. 

11.* Oppose state adoption of textbooks. 

12.* Oppose repeal of the law which now 
provides that penalties and interest on delin- 
quent taxes be distributed to the various 
taxing units rather than turned over to the 
county treasurers to be used for county 


purposes. 

13. We believe that the breakdown of 
the machinery for tax collection in Cook 
County is a primary cause of the financial 
plight of the Chicago board of education. 
We, therefore, favor the enactment of laws 
to make speedy collection of taxes not only 
possible but mandatory. 

14.* We believe it to be the sworn duty 
of the Governor, the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and the Legislature to give 
forceful leadership to the study and solu- 
tion of the many perplexing problems of 
public education in Illinois. We pledge our 
full assistance to such leadership. 

15.* We stand ready to cooperate with 
an education commission for the State of 
Illinois to the end that facts may be as- 
sembled and a definite school program be 
set up. 


The following is the report of the 
Resolutions Committee as adopted: 


Increase the State Distributive Fund 


Despite the perilous financial condition of 
Illinois schools, as pointed out by Governor 
Henry Horner in the call for a special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and reiterated 
frequently by various officials of the state 
administration, the State Distributive Fund 
still remains at a level hopelessly insufficient 
to support education in this, the third 
wealthiest state of the Republic. The Chi- 
cago Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association deplores the failure of the ad- 
ministration and the General Assembl 
provide an adequate State Distributive Fund 
for schools of Illinois. 

We repeat our stand that this fund should 
be not less than $30,000,000. We look to 
the Governor and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to take the lead in ob- 
taining such adequate support for education. 


Pay Up Funds for Handicapped 
Children 

The State of Illinois is now in arrears to 
the Chicago Board of Education nearly 
$2,500,000 for funds expended by the Board 
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of Education in maintaining necessary 
schools for delinquent, blind, deaf, and 
crippled children. Failure of the State to 
rovide these funds depletes the Educational 
und of the board of education by this 
amount and thereby endangers the general 
work of the schools. The Chicago Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
calls upon Governor Henry Horner to take 
such steps as are necessary to make this 
money available to the Chicago board of 
education. 


y the Arrearages 
He he butive Fun 


Under the present administration of the 
State of Illinois the Distributive Fund has 
developed an arrearage of $7,000,000, for the 
school year ending June 30, 1934, despite the 
collection of unprecedented sums in state 
revenue. The Chicago Division of the IlIli- 
nois State Teachers Association asks the off- 
cers of the government of the State to right 
this injustice promptly. 


Collect All Taxes 


Financial stability for the Board of Educa- 
tion and other Chicago public bodies is im- 
possible until tax collections approach the 
normal level. Chicago has made sensational 
reductions in its tax bills—greater reductions 
than any other city. Assessments are now 
made on a scientific basis, with hearings as- 
sured all objectors. No reasonable excuse 
exists for failure to collect the taxes. The 

ple who do pay taxes carry the burden 
ete tax dodgers; interest mounts; neces- 
sary functions of government are threatened. 
Other cities, with much higher taxes, are 
collecting a far greater percentage of their 
total tax levy. 

The Chicago Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association repeats its stand of 
last year, that the public officials should 
initiate a vigorous campaign both of public- 
ity and legal action to collect all delinquent 
and current taxes. 


Keep Tax Assessments on 
Scheduled Time 


The financial breakdown of local govern- 
ment had two main causes; first, the dis- 
graceful conditions that made a reassessment 
of taxes necessary; and second, the two-year 
delay in making this reassessment, a delay 
forced by the dilatory tactics of certain 
public officials. During these two years no 
taxes were collected 

To catch up with these two years the Gen- 
eral Assembly set up by law a special sched- 
ule for levying and collecting taxes in Cook 
County. Under this schedule tax bills would 

issued approximately every ten months, 
so that by 1939, the tax dates would again 
be back to normal in Cook County, and on 
a par with the rest of the State. 

Until this year the Cook County assessor 
never completed his assessment in time for 
the tax bills to be sent out by the day set 
by the schedule. Therefore, the delinquency 
date for tax collections had to be postponed 
with great regularity. The consequence was 
o- the taxpayers were encouraged to expect 
such postponements and no longer feared a 
penalty for failure to pay taxes on time. 

The steadily decreasing rate of tax col- 
lections has been the result. The present 
assessor, in office less than a year, has com- 
pleted the current assessment on time so that 
tax bills have been sent out on schedule, 
and there will be no postponement of the 
date on which penalties begin to accrue. 
Moreover, he pledges that the quadrennial 
assessment for next year will likewise be 
on schedule. This is a big step in the re- 
turn to normal tax collections. 

The Chicago Division of the Ilinois State 


in the 
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Teachers Association commends Assessor 
John S. Clark for his efficiency in this 
respect. 


Restore the Full Term of School 


For generations the children of Chicago 
enjoyed the opportunities of a full ten- 
months’ school. In 1932 the term was cut 
to nine months. With the rising tide of re- 
turning prosperity and with the additional 
revenues granted by the last session of the 
General Assembly the full term of school 
should be restored. 

In view of the rapidly increasing cost of 
living and in conformity with similar action 
recently taken by the City of Chicago, other 
local governmenis, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, the present salary reductions should 
be eliminated in the new budget for 1936. 


Restore Sick Leave 


Since the elimination of the Teachers’ Sick 
Leave with minimum salary reduction many 
teachers feel compelled to teach at times 
when they are physically unfit to do so. As 
a result their own health is in danger, their 
pupils are sometimes exposed to possible 
contagion, and the children cannot receive 
proper instruction. Substitute teachers are 
deprived of needed employment. All busi- 
nesses recognize the necessity of sick leave. 
Other local governments have not eliminated 
them. The Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Chicago Division, urges immediate 
restoration of Sick Leave with minimum loss 
of salary. . 


Re-establish Teachers’ Councils 


The Chicago Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association again urges the estab- 
lishment of Teachers’ Councils in the Chi- 
cago schools similar to those existing prior 
to the year 1924. 


Reduce Pupil Load 


Efficiency ~! instruction is handica ped by 
- large pupil loads. The Chicago Division 
of the A as State Teachers Association 
advocates reduction of pupil loads to con- 
form with the standards of the North Central 
Association and the National Education As- 
sociation. 


Establish State-Wide Tenure 


The Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Chicago Division, believes that a state-wide 
tenure law should be enacted in order that 
the best material may be recruited for the 
teaching profession. 


Maintain Adequate Pensions 


The Chicago Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association again endorses the 
present pension plan, which provides for a 
flat pension with equal ‘contributions and, 
after retirement, with equal payments for the 
same length of service without distinction of 
educational 4 The administration of 
the pension by the Pension Board as at pres- 
ent constituted is also endorsed. 

Commerce and industry have found it 
profitable to provide adequate retirement 
systems because such systems induce stabil- 
ity of the personnel and a greatly advanced 
morale. Public bodies all over the United 
States have recognized this fact and are 
broadening and improving their pension sys- 
tems. 

In order that the Chicago schools may con- 
tinue to share these benefits, the total an- 
nugl guaranteed income of the retired teach- 
er from pension, emeritus salary, or other 
governmental source must be adequate to 
insure him or her a proper contented living 
after retirement. No increase in contribu- 
tions should be required of 


service. 
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Guard Child Health 


Since it is impossible for children to learn 
while suffering from malnutrition, while ill- 
clad, or while suffering from physical ail- 
ment, the Chicago Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association advocates that 
adequate food, clothing, and medical care 
be provided for the children who are in 
sy through the coordinated efforts of city, 
state, and federal government. 


Continue Harmony in Springfield 


The Chicago Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association as the legislative body 
of the teachers expresses its appreciation to 
those local organizations whose splendid co- 
operation has meant a great advance in har- 
mony at Springfield under the able leader- 
ship of the state secretary, Mr. Robert C. 
Moore. 

The Chicago Division reaffirms its policy 
of acting in Springfield under Mr. Moore’s 
experienced and respected guidance. 


An amendment to the By-Laws re- 
specting more frequent meetings of the 
Division was proposed for considera- 
tion at the next annual meeting, and it 
was voted to meet again on call of the 
board of directors within sixty days to 
consider further resolutions. 

The retiring president, Miss Susan 
Scully, introduced the president-elect, 
Robert C. Keenan, and presented him 
with the gavel and all the responsibili- 
ties that accompany it. Mr. Keenan’s 
election to the presidency of the Chi- 
cago Division is a well earned recog- 
nition of his indefatigable and far-see- 
ing service in Washington which 
brought about the Federal loan that 
made possible the long delayed pay- 
ment of back salaries to Chicago teach- 
ers. Mr. Keenan assumes his new re- 
sponsibility with their hearty apprecia- 
tion and best wishes. 

ETHEL MAY REED, Recording Secretary. 





DuPage Valley Division 
© THE seventh annual meeting of the 
DuPage Valley Division of the 
I.S.T.A. was held in the auditorium of 
the York Community High School at 
Elmhurst on Monday, October 14, 
1935. Speakers at the general sessions 
were Dr. Ernest Horn, School of Edu- 
cation, University of lowa; Mr. DeLoss 
Walker, assistant editor, Liberty Mag- 
azine; Dr. Frank N. Freeman, School 
of Education, University of Chicago; 
Mr. Edward Hayes, past national com- 
mander of the American Legion. Musi- 
cal numbers were presented by the 
Ardmore school chorus and the Elm- 
hurst elementary school band. 


Orricers—President, Ada M. Manning, 
superintendent of schools, Lombard; vice- 
president, F. C. Fenton, superintendent of 
schools, Bensenville; secretary-treasurer, Ida 
Lane Settle, York Community High School, 
Elmhurst. 

Executive Commirree—Chairman, K. K. 
Tibbetts, superintendent of schools, Wheaton, 
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°36; S. A. Denison, superintendent of schools, 
Glen Ellyn, °37; George DeWolf, superin- 
tendent of schools, Downers Grove, °38. 

Strate Commitrees—Appropriations, Mary 
Egan, Westmont, °37; islation, V. L. 
Beggs, superintendent of schools, Elmhurst, 
38; Resolutions, George DeWolf, superin- 
tendent of schools, Downers Grove, °36. 

Reso.utions—I. The committee desires 
to call the attention of the association to 
the very fine record of continuous one hun- 
dred percent membership in the division. 

II. We-hereby recommend that the Du- 
Page Valley Division stand ready to co- 
operate with the Illinois Educational Com- 
mission, but urge immediate action both as 
to emergency and permanent relief for 
schools. 

III and IV. (These resolutions endorsed 
the principal items in the legislative pro- 
gram of the LS.T.A.) 

V. We urge teachers to stress constantly 
the obligations of good citizenship and the 
development of character; and to keep con- 
tinually before the pupils the need for 
proper respect for, and adherence to the 
principles of good law and order. We urge 
the united action of teachers, parents, and 
others to meet the educational problems of 
child health and protection. 

VI. We desire to commend our senator 
and representatives, namely Senator Richard 
Barr, Representative Lottie Holman O'Neill 
and Representative Warren Wood, for their 
fine cooperation and efficient efforts regard- 
ing constructive school legislation; and also 
for their active opposition to harmful school 
legislation. 

VII. We desire to commend the legisla- 
tive committee of our State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and Mr. Robert C. Moore, state sec 
tary of the association, and his office for 
their effective leadership in school legisla- 
tion. In particular do we commend the ex- 
ceptionally fine leadership of Mr. Fred L. 
Biester, chairman of the state legislative 
committee, and Mr. V. L. Beggs, state legis- 
lative committee member from this division, 
in their unceasing efforts toward better 
school legislation—IDA LANE SETTLE, 
Secretary. 





Illinois State School Board 


Association 

(Continued from page 138) 
ganized in accordance with the popula- 
tion and school needs of the local 
communities concerned. 


Educational Commission 

Resolved, That the Illinois State 
School Board Association is ready and 
willing to cooperate with the Illinois 
Educational Commission, in order that 
facts on the school problem may be 
assembled and a definite school pro- 
gram set up. 


Legislation 

Resolved, That the Illinois State 
School Board Association and its mem- 
ber school districts work for the fol- 
lowing objectives requiring statutory 
enactment: 

1. To substantially increase the 
State School Fund. 
2. Revise our antiquated tax system 
and provide additional revenues to be 
collected and distributed to the schools 
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by the State from new sources of 
revenue. Enact legislation so that hori- 
zontal reassessment of property as a 
whole or by classes can be made only 
at the time of the regular quadrennial 
assessment. 

3. Oppose the following: 

(a) Any limitation on the total of 
all tax rates levied against property 
unless and until other adequate and 
certain sources of revenue are pro- 
vided ; 

(b) State adoption of texthooks; 

(c) Repeal of the law which now 
provides that penalties and interest on 
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delinquent taxes be distributed to the 
various taxing units rather than turned 
in to the County Treasurer; 

(d) State Boards of Control over 
local school expenditures. 

4. We also urgently and vigorous- 
ly request that the General Assembly 
called in special session, at once re- 
appropriate and authorize the payment 
over to the various school districts of 
the seven million dollar deficiency in 
the common school fund for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1933 and end- 
ing June 30, 1934 and make the same 
available for the use of the schools 
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immediately, and we commend the 
General Assembly for its action in 
adopting House Joint Resolution No. 
3, and request that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to Governor Horner and 
to each member of the General As- 
sembly and to each school board in 
Illinois. 

5. We also urgently request that 
the General Assembly appropriate an 
approximate sum of $400,000 with 
which to repay school districts for the 
money they have paid for the educa- 
tion of crippled children. 





Special Class Curricula 
for the Retarded 


(Continued from page 134) 


ground, and in the home. From these 
records she listed the different words 
and the number of times each occurred. 
Of the 25,000 words used by these 
children, it was found that the total 
group vocabulary contained only 829 
different words. Of the total (25,000 
words), there were 12,000 verbs, 9,000 
nouns, 1,700 personal pronouns, and 
2,000 items distributed among other 
parts of speech. It was found also that 
the children’s vocabularies varied so 
much in number and kind that ade- 
quate provision for reading readiness 
required the careful adaptation (or se- 
lection) of materials to suit individual 
vocabularies. Moreover, primers and 
pre-primers (and other reading ma- 
terials) usually omit many words in 
the children’s vocabulary and require 
a vocabulary burden foreign to the 
children’s interests and experiences. 
The special-class teacher, therefore, 
must actually make the special class a 
place for systematic observation and 
diagnosis if his work is to provide a 
continuity of meaningful experience. 
Closely related to the individual 
analysis is the problem of selecting 
activities appropriate to the develop- 
mental levels of special-class children. 
To meet this problem, the teacher may 
turn profitably to a symposium, com- 
piled by Elise H. Martens: Group 
Activities for Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren, in which representative activi- 
ties are described. “The child’s im- 
mediate environment—the home and 
the community—constitutes the subject 
matter of the first activity . . . The pro- 
duction and preparation of foods, child 
care, home and school beautification 
are vital elements of this general 
theme. Then we dip into the fields of 
social studies, natural science, music, 
‘literature, and vocal preparation, each 
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one of which is important in the educa- 
tion of the whole child” (p. 3).” 

All of the activities embodied in this 
monograph may be used to effect a 
natural coalition of immediate life 
problems with school experience. Few 
teachers will desire to follow these 
decriptions exactly; but most can gain 
much by developing projects along 
similar lines. And, indeed, every teach- 
er can find in these descriptions sug- 
gestions for making school more vital, 
interesting, and worthwhile. For al- 
most all teachers must deal with re- 
tarded children. To do so more in- 
telligently and more sympathetically 
they must not only understand the 
problem confronting them, they must 
have recourse to activities and mater- 
ials which enrich and vitalize the lives 
of mentally underprivileged children.” 
The writer has attempted in this paper 
to suggest practical means of fulfilling 
these needs. 


12Martens, Elise H. Op. cit. 

18Cf, also, Martens, Elise H. Teachers’ Problems with 
Exceptional Children, U1, Pamphlet No. 49, 1934. For 
sale by Superintendent of) D Washing 
U. S. Office of Education. . A good bibliography may 
be obtained from the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education: Circular 120, Part Il, Mentally 
Deficient Children, Aug. 1933. 


Teaching Health in the 
Rural School 


(Continued from page 137) 


Let the children name different kinds of 
drills they have known. 
3. Handkerchief Drill or “Practice.” 

Let children tell how the handkerchief 
should be used. Point out the need of cor- 
rect use. When they say “To brush dust off, 
to wrap up cuts,” etc., emphasize that use 
as an emergency or substitute for a clothes 
brush or bandage or wash cloth, etc., and 
bring out real use of handkerchief as: 

1. Blow the nose 

2. Catch the sneeze 

3. Catch the cough 

4. Use. Teach them to give short, quick, 
forceful, blows, and to cough in the same 
manner, to catch sneeze and to fold handker- 
chief neatly so they will not soil hands or 
pockets. 

Emphasize necessity of keeping handker- 
chiefs in handy pockets, not out in cloak- 
room, and call for a “sneeze quick” when 
pupils are not expecting it. 

5. With older grades, call attention to 
importance of not forcing air through the 
nose when “blowing the nose” causing sjnus 
infections. 

Where additional material for health teach- 
ing may be secured: 

Teaching Health in Primary Grades—Eliz- 
abeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chi- 


cago, Illinois 
of Public Health— 


Illinois Department 
Springfield, Illinois 

School Health Education Series—Grades 1-8 

Diet Lists, Food and Growth and many 
others; also films, posters, playlets 

National Dairy Council, 111 North Canal 
St., Chicago, Illinois 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Hygeia, American Medical Association, 535 
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North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 
Kellogg's, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Ralston Food Company, St. Louis, Missouri 
California Fruit Growers Association, Los 
Angeles, California. 





Educational News Notes 
(Continued from page 150) 


mocracy,” published in The University of 
Kansas City Review, Winter, 1935; and “Aus- 
tria: The Death Struggle of a Democracy 
II,” published in the University of Kansas 
City Review, Summer, 1935, by Dr. P. R. 
Neureiter. 

“Balancing Equations by the Valence- 
Change Method,” published in Journal. of 
Chemical Education, 12, p. 189-192, April, 
1935, by Dr. C. W. Bennett. 

“The Auditors Localizing Behavior of the 
Rat in Relation to the Cerebral Cortex,” 
published in the Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, June, 1935, and “The Maze Be- 
havior of the Rat in Relation to Extraneous 
Auditors Stimulation,” published in the 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, September, 
1934, by Dr. L. A. Pennington. 

“Changes in Objectives in Business Edu- 
cation in Adult Education,” published in the 
National Business Education Outlook, 1934, 
by Miss Ethel Richards. 

“A Bibliography of History of Chemis- 
try” and “Problem Solving Technique in 
Laboratory Work,” published in the Illinois 
Chemistry Teacher, November, 1934, by Mr. 
Waldo Horrabin. 

“School Finance,” published in the Illinois 
Teacher, December, 1934, by President W. 
P. Morgan. 

Dr. Clyde Beighey of the Western faculty 
is the co-author of a new high-school text 
which will be published by Ginn and Com- 
pany early in January, 1936. This book, 
First Studies in Business with Correlated 
Arithmetic meets the growing demand for 
an elementary business training book which 
is correlated with arithmetic. It is based 
on state and national surveys and has been 
tried out in six high schools. Emphasis is 
placed upon the modern objectives of com- 
mercial education with special emphasis 
upon consumer education and social values. 
This book meets the aims of education in 
general and is a general orientation course 
for all high-school students. An accom- 
panying Project Book of Directed Studies 
provides projects, informational tests, pre- 
tests in arithmetic, and achievement tests in 
arithmetic. 


State SUPERINTENDENT'S ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction held his annual conference with 
the county superintendents in the Museum 
of the Arts Building on September 17. 

Mr. Wieland and four or five members 
of his staff were in attendance, besides the 
county superintendents from the adjoining 
counties. The conference time was taken 
up by routine business dealing with the 
various problems confronting the county sup- 
erintendents. 

The whole group was taken to Monroe 
Hall for dinner. 

The conference lasted from 10 a. m. until 
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4 p. m. Several Western alumni were in 
the group, some in the county superintend- 
ents’ group and some in the state depart- 
ment group. 

In the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Western has three alumni members: 
Thomas Reynolds, E. S. Simmonds, and C. H. 
Engle. 


Extension Courses 

The Extension work at Western is in 
progress again this year under the leader- 
ship of Dr. G. W. Gayler, and his two 
assistants, Dr. R. G. Linder and Dr. J. L. 
Archer. This is the twenty-fifth year such 
a course as this has been offered. Seven 
hundred twenty-nine students are enrolled 
in the work this year, an increase of 178 
over last year’s enrollment. 

These courses are held in fifteen centers 
located in fourteen counties: Aledo, Canton, 
Galesburg, Havana, Jacksonville, Jerseyville, 
Kewanee, Lewistown, Moline, Peoria, Pitts- 
field, Quincy, Roseville, Whitehall, and Win- 
chester. 

Mr. G. W. Gayler, head of the Extension 
Department, has fourteen classes, with a 
total of 313 students. He teaches economics 
in Aeldo, Peoria, Pittsfield, Quincy, and 
Winchester. In Aledo, Galesburg, Kewanee, 
Moline, Peoria, Quincy, and Whitehall he 
teaches Heredity in Plants and Animals. 
He also teaches Educational Theory and 
Practice in Pittsfield. 

The assistant in Education, Dr. R. G. 
Linder, has 167 students in eight classes. 
He teaches psychology of elementary school 
children in Canton, Galesburg, and Havana; 
sociology in Havana and Jerseyville; and 
history of the Middle West in Winchester, 
Whitehall, and Jerseyville. 

Dr. J. L. Archer, assistant Extension di- 
rector, has 249 students in twelve classes. 
Dr. Archer teaches Shakespeare in Jackson 
ville and Galesburg; survey of English liter- 
ature in Lewistown; history—The Modern 
World—in Peoria, Pittsfield, Jacksonville, 
Roseville, and Canton; political science in 
Quincy and Galesburg; and English—Sur- 
vey of English Literature—in Jacksonville, 
Galesburg, and Quincy. 





Robert Allyn 


(Continued from page 146) 

not only for students, believed Dr. 
Allyn, but for the world at large. 
Consequently, he was one of the most 
ardent advocates in the state for dis- 
plays at the two great expositions that 
were arranged during his later life. It 
is difficult for us who live in an age of 
frequent world fairs and international 
expositions to realize how seriously the 
educators of an earlier generation took 
these matters. States competed vigor- 
ously with each other,’ and school men 
urged comprehensive exhibits of edu- 
cational work. 

Allyn was eager to have Illinois 
education well represented at the 
Philadelphia Centennial in 1876. He 
had an able ally in the new State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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Samuel Etter. Their propect was 
cramped by insufficient funds, but un- 
daunted Etter called education leaders 
to Chicago, and they concluded that 
money might be acquired by voluntary 
donation. It was decided then to pre- 
pare a display that would be a credit 
to the state. The enthusiastic Allyn 
was one of three persons appointed to 
the finance committee that would con- 
duct the drive for money. Five thous- 
and dollars were secured in the cam- 
paign. Allyn also served on one of 
the exhibit committees, and through 
his efforts and those of other interest- 
ed leaders, Illinois finaneed and ar- 
ranged an educational display that in 
completeness and general excellence 
was possibly the best at the Centennial. 


Service to the N. E. A. 


Realizing the value of organized ef. | 


fort, Dr. Allyn usually attended and 
frequently played an active part in na- 
tional, state, and regional teachers’ 
association meetings. He attended the 
conventions of the National Education 
Association, was a lifetime member 
of that body, and served on the Na- 
tional Council. Important committee 
work was entrusted to him. About ten 
years after his inauguration in Carbon- 
dale he became much interested in the 
organization of reading circles, and at 
the 1885 meeting of the N.E.A. at 
Saratoga Springs Allyn was one of a 
committee of five that pushed this ac- 
tivity. He was prominent at the 1887 
meeting of the Association in Chicago, 
and presented a paper, “The Impor- 
tance of Religious Motives and Sanc- 
tions in Moral Training” before the De- 
partment of Elementary Schools. 


President of the |. S. T. A. 


For many years there were few edu- 
cators more active than Allyn in the 
Illinois State Teachers Association. 
He succeeded Leslie Lewis as president 
and headed the 1878 meeting in 
Springfield. Allyn frequently had the 
support of the I.S.T.A. in the causes 
he advocated, and in the year he was 
president he was gratified by the reso- 
lutions prepared “favoring certain 
amendments to the School Law, depre- 





1A clue as to this feverish anxiety to have each 
state well represented at the Philadelphia Centennial 
is found in The Maryland School Journal. Five argu- 


country. . . The country expects every part of the 
country to do its duty for the honor of the whole.” 
(2) “It is a duty we owe to ourselves,” i.e., so this 
state can compare its achievements with others. (3) 
“It is a duty we owe to the founders and early set- 
tlers.” (4) “‘It is a duty we owe to the present gen- 
eration. If the schools of Maryland are not represented 
at the Centennial, it will be thought (not withou 
reason) that we had no schools worth representing. 
(5) “It is a duty we owe to posterity.” 
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cating any impairment of the efficiency 
of the Normal schools, favoring the 
opening of educational columns in the 
papers of the State.” Three years 
earlier the Association supported his 
current interest, an adequate school ex- 
hibit at the Philadelphia Centennial. 
On three occasions Allyn served on 
the executive committee of the 1.S.T.A. 

The Southern Illinois Teachers As- 
sociation recognized Dr. Allyn as one 
of its principal counsellors. This 
group had its formal origins in 1881, 
and at the first meeting held in Flora 
he was chosen president. Allyn pre- 
sided at the second meeting held in 
1882 at Vandalia, and his practical 
turn of mind is revealed in the topics 
of discussion: “What have the schools 
of Southern Illinois accomplished this 
year and what is needed for their im- 
provement?” “Practical education 
and business methods in country 
schools,” “School appliances and 
school libraries,” “Qualifications of 
school officers,” “Qualifications of 
teachers.” 


Journalism and Other Interests 
Even to summarize the many inter- 
ests of the myriad-minded Allyn would 
require a piece many times longer than 
this one. Only a few more can be 
suggested. Educational journalism 
had long been one of his concerns. 
Before he came to Egypt he was editor 
of the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, and 
he is rated even today as being one of 
the ablest school journalists in the his- 
tory of New England. Allyn was a 
regular contributor to the educational 
magazines of the state and served on 
the advisory council of The School- 
master. He felt that teachers should 
regularly read the periodicals in their 
field, and significantly, the year he 
was elected president of the S.I.T.A., 
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the Association adopted the resolution, 
“To keep pace with the progress of his 
profession, it is necessary for the 
teacher to read the journals of educa- 
tion. We insist that every teacher 
should subscribe for at least one of 
the standard journals of his profes- 
sion.” After he retired from the pres- 
idency in Carbondale, Dr. Allyn did 
editorial work for teachers’ magazines. 
The religious press also knew his con- 
tributions. 

In an age when teachers’ earnings 
have tumbled to a shameful figure it is 
heartening to encounter these patri- 
archs of Illinois education who urged 
the paying of respectable salaries to 
the profession. Allyn always fought 
to acquire a decent salary scale so that 
the teacher might live a comfortable 
life. Such a condition was not enjoyed 
by the teachers of the state when Allyn 
became the head of Southern Normal. 
According to Newton Bateman the male 
teachers’ average salary was $48.19 a 
month, while that of the women was 
$33.46. Allyn’s crusade was conduct- 
ed feelingly, for he had known the 
misery of the underpaid teacher when 
once in New England he taught for 
eleven dollars a month. 

Among this veteran educator’s other 
interests were the increasing of the 
efficiency of the county superinten- 
dency and the improving of the county 
teachers’ institutes. He criticized those 
who attended institutes merely to ac- 
quire enough knowledge for the im- 
mediate purpose of passing an exam- 
ination that would lead to certification. 
Teachers’ institutes were not to exist 
for “fragmentary instruction” or “tem- 
porary ends.” They should adopt the 
purpose of long range development of 
the teacher. Allyn wrote, “. . . if teach- 
ers institutes can be made to continue 
their power to inspire, and also can be 
so used as to suggest to the young 
people who attend them the necessity 
of a fuller professional training at 
high schools, colleges, and especially 
at normal schools, they will be even 
more useful than they have hiterto 
been made. They will then inspire, not 
for a temporary and selfish purpose, 
but for an impartial, a patriotic, and a 
humanizing end.” 


For thirty-one years Robert Allyn 
labored in Illinois. He died in Car- 
bondale, following an attack of pneu- 
monia, in 1894, Eulogies were de- 
livered in all parts of the Republic, 
but the best tributes to his memory are ° 
the enduring institutions in the realm 
of education in Illinois today. 
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Lo ea ee: Springfield 
Hugh Green, R.................... Jacksonville 
ee TN Di iesetshcteciiesscsbivsecnsciesilenmssviateanesiiininstitbaanaiiiieaidaniall Loami 





Counties of Jasper, Jefferson, Richland and Wayne: 





H. S. Burgess, D............... Fairfield 
OS i Newton 
I = Newton 
ey a re caeeesinemiaemanainal Texico 
Counties of Bond and Madison: 
A Collinsville 
BS RE ae eee ce ene meee Alton 
NN Ne stds soncalnsdilh nesiandsactestiaasilibian anit iinciaaiiaall Alton 
i Ee Edwardsville 





Counties of Crawford, Edwards, Gallatin, Hardin, Law- 
rence, Wabash and White: 


ee ee Lawrenceville 
Ti, TE, Bi iaihciessittespnnntedinnisiineninineraniatii Bridgeport 














ie Wee. I Bes Robinson 
SEI, Siete, III: ilUaecdcrndshisshndinshnsisinteninsensitiiassghekiemenmanensadeeal Grayville 
County of St. Clair: 
ee East St. Louis 
i, & ae East St. Louis 
mS. RI East St. Louis 
Grover C. Borders, D East St. Louis 





Counties of Franklin, Williamson, Union, Pulaski and 








Alexander: 
R. Wallace Karraker, D wha Jonesboro 
IG, i ltl Mound City 
I RR cl Sesser 
ue Ea RE A see ee el Marion 

Counties of Hamilton, Johnson, Massac, Pope and Saline: 
og A aren Harrisburg 
. fe OL a ee Metropolis 
PD ee eee ee Eldorado 
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THE PROCESS OF LEGISLATION 


The readers of our legislative bulletins should know the 
different steps in the process of legislation. A bill must pass 
through several stages before it becomes a law. Our bulletins 
will often indicate the stage of progress of certain bills. 
Therefore, our readers should understand the whole process 
of legislation in order to understand what progress a bill is 
making, what to do to help it, and when to act. 


First, let us remember that: the legislature consists of a 
Senate of 51 members and a House of Representatives of 153 
members, and that 26 is a constitutional majority of the Senate, 
and 77 is a constitutional majority of the House. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor presides over the Senate, and the ‘House 
elects its own presiding officer, who is called the “Speaker.” 


In general a bill introduced in either house is referred to a 
committee; and, if it is recommended by the committee, it 
is read three times on different days. If it passes on third 
reading, it goes to the other house, where it goes through the 
same process. If it passes on third reading there, it goes 
to the Governor. If he signs it or holds it without objections 
for ten days, it becomes a law. 


Following a bill through its various stages in greater detail 
may give a better understanding of the process of legislation: 


Introduction: Let us suppose that House Bill No. 100, 
amending some section of the school law, was prepared and 
introduced by some member of the House of Representatives 
on January 20. It was read by title by the Clerk of the House 
and referred by the Speaker to the Committee on Education. 
A few days later the bill appears in printed form on the desks 
of the members and is ready for,— 


Committee consideration: When the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education calls a committee meeting and takes up 
consideration of H. B. No. 100, it is read in committee and 
may be discussed by anyone interested for or against it. 
Members of the committee are usually glad to hear discussion 
for and against a bill by people who are not legislators. The 
committee may vote to amend the bill by one or more amend- 
ments, but these amendments are not effective until adopted 
by a vote of the House. The committee may vote to report the 
bill to the House, either with or without amendment, with a 
recommendation that it do pass. Or the committee may vote 
to report it with a recommendation that it do not pass. In 
the latter case the bill is usually considered dead. 


Committee report: Let us suppose that the committee votes 
to recommend that the bill do pass. In that case, whenever 
the Speaker calls for a report of the Committee on Education, 
the chairman arises and so reports the bill. The bill then is 
placed “on first reading,” and appears on the calendar which 
is the printed list of bills subject to further action. 


First reading: On some future day it is called up by the 
chairman of the Committee, the representative introducing 
it, or some member interested in it, and promoted to second 
reading. 


Second reading: On some future day it is again called up 
and read for a second time. At this time the committee 
amendments are offered by the committee chairman and 
adopted or defeated by vote of the House. After the committee 
amendments are disposed of, any member of the House may 
offer amendments, which are disposed of in the same manner. 
After all amendments are disposed of, the bill is advanced 
to third reading. 


Third reading: On some future day the bill is called up 
for third reading. After being read it is open for discussion, 
pro and con, but cannot be changed or amended. If the debate 


on it shows that it needs amending, the House may vote to 
refer it back to second reading for the purpose of amendment, 
after which it again appears on third reading. After all debate 
on the bill on third reading is closed, a vote on its passage is 
taken by calling the roll and requiring each representative 
to answer “aye” or “no” on the passage of the bill, and every 
vote is recorded in the House Journal. 


If the bill receives fewer than 77 “aye” votes on third read- 
ing in the House, it fails of passage, and is dead unless re- 
introduced or revived in some unusual manner. 


But if it receives a constitutional majority of 77 or more 
“aye” votes, it is said to have passed the House. The Speaker 
and Clerk of the House certify to this fact by signing the bill.) 
It is then reported to the Senate as ready for action there, 
and is known in the Senate as “House Bill No. 100 in the 
Senate.” 


Action in the Senate: This “House Bill No. 100 in the 
Senate” goes through the same processes of committee con- 
sideration, first, second and third reading as is experienced) 
in the House, except that a constitutional majority of the 
Senate is 26 or more votes. 


If the Senate makes amendments to a House bill, it is ne 
longer the same bill the House passed. Therefore, the bill 
must be sent back to the House for a vote on concurrence 
the Senate amendment. If the House votes 77 or more votes 
to concur, the bill has passed both houses in its final form 2 
amended by the Senate. If the House refuses to concur, th 
House may ask that a conference committee be appointed 
This fact is reported to the Senate, and, if the Senate agree 
the presiding officer of each house appoints a few membe 
of a conference committee. This committee meets and coz 
siders the differences between the two houses on the bill. 
the conference committee can agree for or against the amen 
ment causing the contention, it makes its recommendations t 
the two houses. If the two houses agree, the bill is passed 
if not, the bill is dead. Or in case of disagreement, anoth 
conference committee may be appointed, the disturbiz 
amendment be reconsidered, recommendations again be mad 
and votes again be taken in the two houses. 


Note: If the bill were first introduced in the Senate, 
would be called a Senate Bill. The process of legislatioa 
would be the same, except that it would first pass the Sen 
and then the House of Representatives. 


Consideration by Governor: If the bill finally passes be 
houses in the same form, it is sent to the Governor for h 
consideration and signature or veto. The Governor sometim 
gives “hearings” on a bill, at which the supporters and 4a 
ponents of the bill appear and point out its merits and 4 
merits. If the Governor signs the bill, it becomes a law. 
he holds it ten days without stating his objections to it, t 
bill becomes a law without his signature. Or he may veto 
by returning it to the house of its origin with a statement 
his objections. In this case it can become a law, only by 
ceiving a two-thirds vote in both houses, which is at least 1 
votes in the House of Representatives and 34 in the Sen 
It is very unusual to pass a bill over the Governor’s veto. 


There are several other things that may happen to a b 
but the general process of legislation has here been descrik 
sufficiently to enable you to understand our bulletins and 
follow the progress of a bill from its introduction to its f 
disposal, 

Respectfully, 


R. C. MOORE, 


Si Secy. L 8S. T. 








